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in Stocker and Feeder Rates 
BY RAIL TO AND THRU THE 


CENTRAL MARKETS 


Effective August Ist, 1941, the railroads have announced they will permit the 
sale in transit of stockers and feeders at the central markets at the thru 85 
per cent stocker and feeder rates from point of origin to destination. 

This is a 15 per cent reduction from rail rates of the past, and means that it 
will cost the grower 15 per cent less to reach the market—the feeder 15 per 
cent or more less to move his feeders from the market to his feed lot. Both 
benefit materially. 


| Because this changes the cost to both the grower and feeder, growers will 
need to revise their figures on the cost to reach public markets—feeders their 
cost to move from public markets. Consider these new conditions before 
selling at home or buying at point of origin. It is now better for both to use 
the central markets because they eliminate much expense incident to country 
operations—place the grower’s livestock before many more buyers and give 
the feeder the kind he wants at the time he wants them. 





These new advantages only apply if shipment is by rail into and out of the 
markets. Rail shipments using the sale in transit arrangement bring 10c to 
25c more per cwt. because of the savings. Use of the sale in transit arrange- 
ment at the central markets usually results in further savings by use of the 
“fattening in transit arrangement” at the feed lot. 


For the MOST “NET” MONEY... BEST SERVICE 


LOWEST COST — EFFICIENT HANDLING 


Use the Central Markets 
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upon the railways of the United States — and 

through the railways upon the PUBLIC. These 
demands are vastly larger in proportion than 
any they have ever made. The economical 
and efficient operation of the railways is vital 
to the nation’s defense effort. Therefore, the 
Western Railways present to the public the 
following facts: 


Le labor unions have made their demands 


In addition, certain of these labor unions 
have demanded advances in their pay not 
included in the above figures, and more 
rules for the creation of unnecessary jobs. 
The situation, then, is this: The total cost of 
complying with all the demands made 
would be approximately 900 million dol- 
lars a year! 





The labor unions representing engineers, 
firemen, conductors, brakemen and switch- 
men are demanding a 30 per cent increase 
in wages, amounting to 190 million dollars 


a year—although their present rates of pay 
are the highest in history. 


Other unions representing a greater number 
of railway employees are demanding wage 
increases ranging as high as 95 per cent— 
averaging 47 per cent— and amounting to 
580 million dollars a year— although their 





present rates of pay also are the highest 
in history. 

Thus the wage increases being demanded 
by the labor unions amount to 770 million 
dollars a year, an average increase in 
excess of 41 per cent. 


The average weekly earnings of railway 
employees are now 15 per cent higher than in 
the peak year 1929, while the cost of living is 
12 per cent less. 


The demands of the railway labor unions are 
being made when the entire nation has just 
been asked to make a supreme effort for 
National Defense. 


The railways cannot meet these demands with- 
outa great increase in the cost of transportation. 
They exceed by more than 700 million dollars 
the income that the railways had left after pay- 
ing their annual expenses, faxes and charges 
in 1940. 


The railways have a vitally important job before 
them. They need all their resources to continue 
adequately to serve you and contribute effectively 
toward the National Defense Program. 


THE WESTERN RAILWAYS 


Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Sheep and Wool Affairs 


DOMESTIC WOOL IN GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 


LTHOUGH foreign wools are selling at Boston below 
the price of domestic wools, the latter will be used in 
manufacturing the chief part of the uniform serge, blankets, 
and overcoat cloth on which bids were opened on June 26. 
This set of orders follows others made in June of last 
year, December, and March under the new defense plan. 
This latest set of contracts represents a total of 69 million 
pounds of grease wool. 
Prior to the announcement on November 6, 1940, that 


‘foreign wool might be used in the manufacturing of woolen 
‘materials for the government, the price of domestic wool 
had risen above that of imported wools. The British Gov- 
ernment continues to fill American orders for Australian 
64’s at a price that permits them to be delivered at from 95 


cents to $1 per clean pound. The fact that some mills must 


' have domestic wool, and that these wools were in short 
‘supply until May, accounts for their higher price. It is 


‘quite unusual for the price of domestic wool to stay for 


very long above the import parity. 
On June 17, the President and Secretary of the National 


' Wool Growers Association were called to confer at Wash- 


ington, D. C., with officials of the Office of Production 
Management and the Chief of the Quartermaster Corps in 


| regard to the use of domestic wool in the June contracts 











for which bids had already been invited on 6 million yards 
of 18-ounce serge, 3 million yards of 32-ounce overcoating, 
and 114 million blankets weighing three and three-quarter 
pounds each. 

The conference was called by Donald M. Nelson, 
Director of Purchases, Office of Production Management. 
Others on the government side of the table were: Assistant 
Quartermaster General C. L. Corbin; C. L. Rice, Chief of 
Textiles in the O.P.M.; J. P. Davis, Chief of Textiles in 
the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply 
(O.P.A.C.S.), of which Mr. Leon Henderson is head. 
Others for the growers were: C. J. Fawcett, J. B. Wilson, 
and from Texas, Fred T. Earwood, J. T. Davis, and Price 
Maddox. 

The National Secretary made a statement to show 
the meeting was in accordance with Mr. Nelson’s sugges- 
tion of March 31, that before awarding June contracts, 
wool growers and the government should come to an agree- 
ment as to the fair and proper price differential to be 
allowed for domestic wool in awarding the June contracts. 
It was shown that such a differential was necessary to 
comply with the Buy American Act of 1933, which requires 
that government purchases must consist of domestic mate- 
tials unless the price is unreasonable in comparison with 
that of foreign materials. 


Before the war the common allowance in favor of 
domestic materials was 25 per cent. The growers suggested 
that, under existing conditions, a differential of 15 per 
cent would be fair to the government and, for the present, 
would be acceptable to growers. 

It was not until July 2 that growers were informed 
that differentials in favor of domestic wools, to be em- 
ployed in awarding the June contracts, would be: on 64’s 
wools, 9 cents; on 60’s and 56’s, 6 cents; and on 44’s, 
5 cents. This was a little more than half of what had been 
suggested. Strongest assurances were given that bidders 
proposing to use domestic wool would be favored so far as 
their prices would permit. 

These differentials are about sufficient to permit man- 
ufacturers to use domestic wool at prices now being quoted 
at Boston. They should serve to prevent any drop in the 
market, but are not high enough to suggest an advance. 
With the government use of such large quantities of domes- 
tic wool, it would seem that higher prices can only be 
expected to come through a very great increase in the use 
of wool for civilian purposes, or a rise in the British price 
of sales to American mills. There are no signs of the latter, 
though it is a possibility. As to the former, buyers of civ- 
ilian goods are already having difficulty in getting deliver- 
ies from mills. And here again the continued. availability 
of comparatively cheap Australian wool must act as a 
brake on the general level of wool prices. 

This action of the O.P.M. in establishing price differ- 
entials on domestic wools used in filling government orders 
is not a general wool price control plan. All other wools 
are without restriction, and might advance if the British 
supply were priced in line with demand as in normal times. 


It was not revealed what-use, if any, is being made of 
the recent report of the Tariff Commission upon the in- 
creased cost .of producing 1941 wools as compared with 
the 1940 clip. That report showed the increase per grease 
pound as follows: Montana, 1.7 cents; Texas, 1.45 cents; 
Idaho, 1.18 cents; Washington, 1.15 cents; Wyoming, 1.1 
cents; Oregon 1.3 cents; Utah, 1.2 cents; Nevada, 1.2 
cents; Colorado, .9 cents; California, .9 cents; New Mex- 
ico, .6 cents; and Arizona, .56 cents. 


The growers’ representatives were asked to confer 
with the O.P.M. and Army officials in studying the man- 
ufacturers’ bids with a view to having the contracts go to 
the concerns that propose to use the largest proportion of 
domestic wool. Some bids were made on a basis of using 
domestic wool at prices much below others in the same class. 
In other cases domestic wool bids exceeded those for foreign 
wool by much more than the differential set up by the 
Quartermaster’s office. 











We are reliably informed that of the 69 million pounds 
of wool required to fill the June clothing contracts, 50 
million pounds, or 72 per cent, will be domestic wool. Many 
of the successful bidders had not purchased as much wool 
as they will need to fill their contracts. July should bring 
real activity in the movement of domestic wool. These 
mills, having bid on the basis of prices recently current, 
will be very reluctant to go higher. Even though the market 
should not now advance, there is assurance in the fact that 
nothing can now be foreseen that should cause any lower- 
ing of prices. 





GOVERNMENT PRICE-FIXING 


 aaeetleer ina of postwar depression can, in the popu- 

lar mind, be prevented by control of prices during the 
war demand for materials, and avoidance of the “vicious 
upward spiral.” 


One school of thought demands the following of a 
government policy of price controls on all commodities and 
services. 


The other school, which seems to be losing ground, ad- 
vocates individual treatment of commodities as conditions 
seem to require. 


In April, President Roosevelt. delegated such wartime 
power to control prices as existed to Mr. Leon Henderson, 
acting as head of O.P.A.C.S. (Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply). Mr. Henderson, and his large 
and able staff of economists, subscribe to the policy of piece- 
meal price-fixing. Ceiling prices have been announced for 
steel, scrap iron, automobiles, farm implements, hides, and 
six types of manufactured cotton goods. 


The Chrysler Company announced that it did not 
recognize Mr. Henderson’s authority to fix prices. But 
the main reaction came in the United States Senate on 
Saturday, June 8. On Friday evening, O.P.A.C.S. had 
announced its prescribed prices on cotton goods. Southern 
Senators went to the front and cited the fact that on Satur- 
day morning cotton futures had fallen $3 per bale. Mr. 
Henderson was castigated with vigor. Senator Thomas 
(Oklahoma) introduced a bill to require a prison sentence 
for any government official who should publish parity 
prices in advance of completion of a Senate study to formu- 
late new parity prices. Since Congress enacted the 85-per- 
cent-of-parity loan plan, cotton prices have advanced to 
parity. Apparently a new and higher parity is now desired, 
and 25 cents has been announced as the goal. The legal 
language for revision of the old plan based on 1909-14 
prices has not been prepared. 


Senator Taft delivered a carefully studied opinion 
to the effect that Mr. Henderson has now power to set 
prices. He said, however, that he would favor legislation 
to set up a price control board. 


For several weeks, the President and Mr. Henderson 
have intimated, or threatened, that drastic price control 
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power would be asked of Congress. The Senate outbrej 
over cotton seemed to precipitate matters. While no pj 
bill was formally introduced, it was reported that yj 
Henderson took his legislative proposals to the Capito] gy 
was instructed to take them back and tone them down. 
that the O.P.A.C.S. honeymoon was over. Evidently drag 
power over prices is not to be voted in the near future. 


Neither O.P.M. or O.P.A.C.S. consider that wool Dries 
call for any action. It was pointed out by the growers y 
June 17, that the wool market is lower than in Septembe 
1939, or last December. These officials have a clear ide 
of the distinction between prices of wool and of mam. 
factured wool, and are not at all likely to take precipita 
action on a commodity of which the prices have follows 
such a conservative course as wool has exhibited. 





THE ARGENTINE TRADE AGREEMENT . 


E customary and innocuous hearings prescribed il 

proposed reciprocal trade agreements were opened » 
June 22 for testimony from opponents of reduction of in. 
port duties on 67 articles scheduled for consideration :| 
concessions by this country. As usual, no information wa 


divulged in regard to the duty concessions that Argentim 


and Uruguay might grant in order to promote United ' 


States exports to those countries, as a reciprocal trade 
adjustment would call for. 


The dignified members of the Committee for Rec-f 
procity Information, all appointed to listen to statements) 


that properly should be made before a legislative body, were 
most attentive, but made little or no attempt to elicit facts 
from the numerous well-informed witnesses who appeared 


in defense of their industries. Proposals to reduce duties J 


on agricultural products elicited most of the comment 4! 


witnesses, who defended existing duties on canned meat, «i 
hides, casein, coarse wools, flaxseed and 28 other agri-f 
cultural commodities that were listed as under consideration | 


for tariff cuts. 


For wool growers, appearances were made by F. R. 
Marshall, C. J. Fawcett and J. B. Wilson. It was pointed 
out that the maximum reduction of duties on 44’s wool and 
coarser grades on the basis of 1940 imports would reduce 
duties paid by Argentina and Uruguay by only 2 million 
dollars. At the same time the cheapening of these coarse 
wools to manufacturers would depress the price of over 70 
million pounds of 50’s and lower grown in the United States. 
Also, it is now impossible to frame a trade agreement 
that will in fact be reciprocal. The only basis on which 
the agreements could be written would be that of increas- 
ing United States imports of agricultural products in ex- 
change for opportunity to export automobiles and _ other 
factory articles to South America. With the full occupation 
of factories in output for defense, such exports cannot be 
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TARIFF THREATS 


SENATE BIL 1613 
HousE Britt 5032 


FTER all, it is a tribute to the late 
Senator Reed Smoot and Willis 
£. Hawley that’the Tariff Act of 1930 
is still on the statute books. Of course 
the trade agreement program has 
changed a good many rates of duty, 
and the Congress has revised the ad- 
ministrative sections of the law in the 
light of experience in its enforcement. 
But in the main the tariff law is the 
same law that was enacted in 1930. 


But changes come, and especially in 


ha time of war. It is also pertinent to 


recall the remark of a revered states- 


‘man that “the American people seem to 


have a period of free trade every so 
often to make them understand and 
appreciate the protective tariff policy.” 

The spell was broken on June 10. 
Bills were introduced in both branches 
of the Congress, proposing to remove 
all duties on articles imported for use 
in the defense program. 

The text of the bill follows: 


A Bill to permit the importation of de- 
fense articles by or on behalf of the United 
States free of import duty or import tax. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

That, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, no import tax or duty, in- 


j ternal-revenue tax, or other charge of like 


character shall be levied, collected, assessed, 
or paid upon the importation or withdrawal 
of any article certified by a department or 
agency of the United States to be a defense 
article within the contemplation of this Act 
and entered for consumption, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, by or on 
behalf of such department or agency. 

Sec. 2, As used in this Act the term 
“defense article” means — 

(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, ves- 
sl, or boat. 

(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, ma- 
terial, or supply necessary for the manu- 
facture, production, processing, repair, ser- 
Vicing, or operation of any article described 
in this section. 

(3) Any component material or part of 
or equipment for any article described in 
this section. 

(4) Any strategic or critical materials 
purchased, produced, acquired, or carried 
pursuant to the Act of June 7, 1939 (U.S. 
C., 1934 edition, Supp. V, title 50, secs. 
8-98b), or section Sd of the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended. 

(5) Any other commodity or article for 
defense. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to promulgate such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, and to waive or suspend with respect 
to importations or withdrawals subject to 
this Act any restriction or requirement im- 
posed by law or regulation with respect to 
like articles not subject to provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 4. The term “department or agency 
of the United States” shall include, with- 
out limitation, any corporation all the cap- 
ital stock of which is owned or controlled 
directly or indirectly by the United States. 

Sec. 5. All laws which are inconsistent 
or in conflict with this Act are repealed 
to the extent of such inconsistency or con- 
flict. 


The bill was introduced at the re- 
quest of the War Department. Like 
much other recently proposed, and 
sometimes enacted legislation, its terms 
and definitions are broad and vague. 
Nearly everything would be decided 
by the head of some government de- 
partment. And if he should violate the 
indefinite terms of such a law, recourse, 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 


Conventions 


Idaho Wool Growers Assn. (Mid-year 
meeting), Filer: August 6. 
Colorado Wool Growers Assn., Glen- 
wood Springs: August 13-15. 
Wyoming Wool Growers Assn., 
Cheyenne: August 19-21. 


Ram Sales and Shows 


San Angelo, Texas, Sheep Show and 
Sale: July 29-31. 


West Texas Ram Sales, Eden: Aug- 
ust 4-6, 
Idaho Ram Sale, Filer: August 6. 


New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque: 
August 15. 

NATIONAL RAM SALE, SALT LAKE 
CITY: August 26-27. 


American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City: October 18-25. 


International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 29-December 
6. 















if possible at all, could only be had 
by long and expensive litigation. 

The Act of 1939 referred to in sec- 
tion 2 (4) says: 

The Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Secretary of the Interior, 
acting jointly through the agency of the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, are here- 


by authorized and directed to determine 
which materials are strategic and critical. 


So if the War Department’s _ bill 
should become law, various government 
officials would have duties removed on 
any articles or materials they consider- 
ed could be used in defense. 

Section 3 would empower the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to suspend im- 
port restrictions without limit. Senator 
Taft expressed the opinion that under 
this section Mr. Morgenthau could 
suspend section 306(a) of the present 
law, which prohibits importation of live 
animals, or fresh or frozen meat from 
countries not free from foot-and-mouth 
disease. 


No dates have been set for commit- 
tee hearings on this bill, although the 
War Department has requested early 
action. It is possible that no action 
will be taken until August. There is 
certain to be strong opposition from 
senators of both parties. Though the 
proposed broad grants of power are 
certain to be modified, it is to be ex- 
pected that some types of defense ma- 
terials will be exempted from payment 
of duty. 

The above bill is Senate 1613 and 
House 5032. We suggest that you 
write your senators and congressmen, 
giving your views. 


Tierra del Fuego 


Most geographers and books say 
that Tierra del Fuego is an_ island 
separated from the lower tip of South 
America by the Straits of Magellan. 
Half of the island belongs to Argentina, 
and half to Chile. About one million 
sheep and some cattle are run on this 
island on natural vegetation that can 
be used throughout the year. 

All exports of lamb and mutton go 
to England. There are no direct ship 
lines to the United States and transfer 
of cargo at Buenos Aires would not be 
permitted, as that city is in infected 

























territory. Tierra del Fuego is consider- 
ered to be disease free. 

By grace of the opinion of Attorney 
General Jackson, Tierra del Fuego last 
month became a foreign country. When 
the facts were all collected, the picture 
was something like this: 

Everyone knows that for many years 
the main objective of the Argentine 
Embassy at Washington has been to 
get fresh beef into the United States 
market. Such entry is prohibited by 
the Tariff Act of 1930 [section 306(a) ] 
which provides that if the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines that rinderpest 
or foot-and-mouth disease exists in any 
foreign country he shall notify the 
Secretary of the Treasury who, through 
the Bureau of Customs, shall not per- 
mit imports to enter the United States 
“from such foreign country.” 

On May 14 Secretary Hull wrote to 
Secretary Wickard informing him that 
lawyers at the Argentine Embassy had 
found an old decision of the United 
States Supreme Court under which an 
American citizen was allowed to deduct 
from his income tax, a payment he had 
made to the State of New South Wales. 
The law said that taxes paid to a for- 
eign country might be deducted. And 
the Court said that in this case, New 
South Wales was a foreign country. 
And so the astute Argentine lawyers 
pointed out to Secretary Hull that 
Tierra del Fuego could be treated as 
a separate foreign country; and the 
kindly Secretary of State, prompted to 
accommodate the Argentine Ambassa- 
dor and his associate, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, presented the case to Mr. 
Wickard, suggesting that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture request an opinion 
from the Attorney General. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture obediently does 
so, and Mr. Jackson graciously replies 
in effect that the Argentine interpre- 
tation of our laws and our Court’s deci- 
sion is sound: the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may admit livestock and meats 
from Tierra del Fuego so long as there 
is no foot-and-mouth disease on that 
island. 

Will Secretary Wickard do so? Not 
if he listens to the counsel of Demo- 
cratic Senators from the western states. 
And if he should do so, what will be 
the next move by the Argentine Em- 


bassy? Will it find a county in Chubut 
free from foot-and-mouth disease and 
demand favored treatment for a coun- 
ty, or a ranch, raised to the dignity of 
a foreign country? 





Packers Indicted on 
Price-Fixing Charges 


WIFT and Company, Wilson and 
Company, Armour and Company, 
the American Meat Institute, and the 
sheep buying section of the Chicago 
Subcommittee of the Joint Marketing 
Improvement Committee, a national 
group of packers, salesmen and buyers, 
were indicted on June 19 by a fed- 
eral grand jury investigating alleged 
violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act in the food industry. They were 
charged with conspiracy to fix the price 
of sheep sold in the Chicago livestock 
market. 

On July 3 a second indictment 
charging conspiracy to fix hog prices 
was returned against the three major 
packing firms in Chicago, the Institute, 
and the hog buying section of the com- 
mittee named above. 

Officials and employees named in 
the indictment relating to sheep in- 
cluded: John Holmes, president, and 
Paul C. Smith, vice president of Swift 
and Company; Thomas E. Wilson, 
chairman of the board, and Charles R. 
Hood, vice president of Wilson and 
Company; William F. Monia and Wal- 
ter A. Netsch, sheep buyers for the 
Armour Company; and L. Aubrey 
Williams, a sheep buyer in Chicago 
for several eastern firms. 

Seven commission men, six buyers, 
four salesmen and a vice president of 
the American Meat Institute were 
named as co-conspirators, but not in- 
dicted and, it is understood, they will 
be used as government witnesses in the 
case. 

The charges made in the indictment 
on fixing the prices of sheep were that 
90 per cent of the sheep buying in the 
Chicago livestock market is done by 
the packers named; that competition 
on the Chicago market has been sup- 
pressed by the defendants by purchas- 
ing fixed quotas and prescribing the 
rules and regulations for buying in the 
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sheep market; and that the pac, 
named have exchanged informatio, 
the quantity of sheep purchased 45 
each and on their market activities, shee? 

The evidence in the case was py ficial 
sented to the special grand jury ygs0c!@ 
Daniel B. Britt, special assistant #1. 
the Attorney General of the Unig of th 
States, in charge of the anti-trust dij fete" 
sion in Chicago, and his assistay 1 
Robert B. O’Donnell, Robert Dijyy Flot 
and Chester D. Johnson. He | 

Bond for each defendant was gp lo 
at $1,000. The maximum penalty » 
on conviction is a year in prison ané; 
$5,000 fine. 

In the indictment charging the cmf 
trol and fixing of prices paid produce) 
for hogs purchased at direct-buyinp 












points in middle western states aj, {”" 
shipped to Chicago for slaughter, thy ° 
following individuals were named, xf me 
cording to press dispatches, Thomas Ly ” 
Wilson of Wilson and Company Ca 
George Eastwood, president, W. ( : 


Clithero, vice president, and F. Mj 
Sherwood of Armour and Company; 
John Holmes, president, S. W. Lung ° 


vice president, and F. E. Knutzen, of - 
Swift and Company. ; 





Pioneer Sheepman of § , 


Idaho Passes 


(). F. BACON, father of T. C. Bacon * 


of Twin Falls, Idaho, died at tig 
home in Boise on June 29 at the age 0} ; 
85. , 
Mr. Bacon was one of Idaho’s pit- 
neer sheepmen. Arriving in Boise i 
1882 at the age of 32 from Laurel, De: 


aware, his birthplace, he entered th 
sheep business immediately. He pit: 
neered the industry in Ada, Owyhet, 
Caribou, Bannock, Blaine, and Custe! 
counties, and became the owner of largt 
flocks, individually and in partnership: 
with James Farmer and Antone Urangi 
both of Boise, the late John H. Boyle 
of Twin Falls and the late Patsy 
Healey of Ogden. To Mr. Bacon ant 
Walter C. Cleveland is credited the it 
troduction of black-faced sheep int0 
Idaho through an importation from 
Canada in 1905. At the time of his re 
tirement from business about ten yeals 
ago, Mr. Bacon was a partner in the 
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Deseret Sheep Company operating in 
eastern Oregon. 

A strong advocate of organization for 
sheepmen, Mr. Bacon served as an of- 
ficial of the Idaho Wool Growers As- 
sociation in its early days, and his son, 
T.C. Bacon, has carried on as president 
of the Idaho association at several dif- 
ferent times. 

In 1883 Mr. Bacon married Miss 
Florence M. Gray, who survives him. 
He also leaves two daughters, Misses 
Florence and Ruby Bacon of Boise. 





Western Hearings on 


Public Domain Affairs 


EARINGS on matters pertaining 

to the administration of the public 
domain, scheduled for last fall, were 
opened at Ely, Nevada, on June 24 by 
the Subcommittee on Public Lands and 
Surveys headed by Chairman Pat Mc- 
Carran. Other Senators making up the 


Montana, Mon C. Wallgren of Wash- 
ington, and Rufus C. Holman of Ore- 
gon. The secretary to the committee, 
Mr. R. F. Camalier, and the investi- 
gator for the committee, Mr. George 
F, Storck, were also present. 

The Ely hearing continued through 


) the 5th and was followed by one at 


Elko, Nevada, on June 27 and 28. 

Officials of the Grazing Service who 
were present at the hearings were: 
Director R. H. Rutledge, Assistant Di- 
rector Julian Terrett, Chief Hearings 
Officer J. H. Leech, Regional Grazier 
Brooks of Nevada, and Regional 
Grazier Seely of Utah. Assistant Soli- 
citor Leland O. Graham of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was also present. 

A number of representatives of the 
Forest Service were in attendance, in- 
cluding: ( E. Rachford, Ben Rice, 
Alexander McQueen, and Messrs, 
Briggs and Torgeson. The Indian Ser- 
vice was represented by Mr. Don 
Foster. 

The meeting at Ely was attended by 
a large gathering of stockmen jand 
interested parties. Director Rutledge 
was the first witness called and he re- 
viewed briefly the problems confront- 
ing the Grazing Service in the admin- 
istration of the Taylor Grazing Act. He 
touched on the various problems of ad- 


judication, the Federal Range Code, and 
the position of the advisory boards in 
the administration of the Taylor Act. 

While many interesting topics were 
discussed at the Ely meeting, most of 
the discussion dealt with the so-called 
75-day commensurate property rule 
proposed for that district to be effec- 
tive in 1942, such 75-day rule requir- 
ing operators to possess a land base, 
either on leased or controlled land, that 
would take care of their stock for a 
period of 75 days off of the federal 
range. The pros and cons of this pro- 
posed rule were given by interested 
stockmen and as a result of the testi- 
mony developed, Director Rutledge 
vacated the application of this 75-day 
rule in the Ely district. 

The recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Nevada 
fee case was touched on briefly at the 
Ely meeting and also at the Elko meet- 
ing. Other topics discussed at Elko 
were the drafting of the Federal Range 
Code; the method followed by the 
Grazing Service in calling together ad- 
visory boards of each district to make 
recommendations as to the code; the 
meeting at Denver, Colorado, composed 
of two members from each advisory 
board, for the purpose of drafting the 
recommendations of the boards into 
the code; and the later meeting of these 
code makers at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

It was definitely shown in the testi- 
mony of the advisory board members 
that the Federal Range Code was pure- 
ly a stockman’s code, recommended 
and drafted by the stockmen using the 
federal range. 

At Elko the checkerboard areas em- 
braced in railroad grants were discus- 
sed, as was also the cooperative agree- 
ment between the Southern Pacific 
Land Company and the Grazing Ser- 
vice. Mr. McAllaster of the Southern 
Pacific Land Company testified con- 
cerning railroad lands owned by the 
Southern Pacific Company and their 
relation to grazing district lands and 
use by livestock operators. 

At Elko the question of the priority 
period used by the Grazing Service in 
adjudicating grazing privileges was also 
discussed. The CCC program of the 
Grazing Service was commended. Num- 
erous stockmen and attorneys repre- 


senting stockmen expressed their satis- 
faction with the administration of the 
Grazing Service. 

Mr. Gordon Griswold stated that in 
the handling of matters before the ad- 
visory boards a “rule of reason” was 
followed and successfully applied. 

The Johnson bill was touched on 
briefly by Mr. Rice, of the Forest 
Service. Mr. Vernon Metcalf discussed 
livestock finances. An amendment to 
section 2 of the Taylor Grazing Act was 
proposed by Mr. William Wright, 
president of the Nevada Cattle Associ- 
ation, as follows: 

Nothing contained in section 2 of this 
Act, and no appropriations heretofore or 
hereafter made by the Congress for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing or ratifying any acts 
or things done or sought to be done by the 
Secretary of Interior contrary to the provi- 
sions of section 3 or any other section of 
this act. 

While it is understood that the sub- 
committee will conduct hearings in 
other parts of the western area, no 
announcement has been made as to 
dates and places. 

J. H.L. 


Chief Justice Hughes 


HE resignation of Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes from the 
Supreme Court marks an epoch in con- 
stitutional government in these United 
States. From here on our Supreme 
Court will construe our Constitution 
as they think it ought to be and not as 
the Fathers wrote. 

Mr. Hughes is probably the gréatest 
man who has sat on the Supreme Court 
bench during our time, and during that 
period many, indeed, very many illustri- 
ous judges have served there, We first 
heard of Mr, Hughes as an attorney for 
the Armstrong committee that investi- 
gated the large life insurance companies 
for the State of New York. In that in- 
vestigation he proved himself the keen- 
est public servant of his time, and, as a 
result of his effort, the life insurance 
business was placed on a sound basis. 
As a reward for this faithful service, the 
people of New York elected him as gov- 
ernor, in which position he made a bril- 
liant record. From there he went to the’ 
Supreme Court, and his keen analytical 
mind, his integrity and freedom from 
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pettiness soon made him the outstand- 
ing member of that distinguished body. 

After his appointment to the bench, 
the first world war occurred and efforts 


vices of so eminent a statesman, and he 


shortly was appointed Secretary of 


State. In that position he soon took rank 
with the most brilliant statesmen of the 
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the death of Justice Taft. 


Mr. Hughes may well be classed x 
American’s leading public servant. Th) 
better part of his life has been devote 



































were being made to involve America. past. His wisdom is shown by his re- to promoting sound government. In ql) 
The seriousness of the situation made :t fusal to recognize the communistic gov- his public life the breath of scand,| 1 
essential that the ablest statesman in ernment of Russia, although Progres- never touched him. He is the outstand.) apy 
the nation be put at the head of our sives in the Senate made life miserable ing American of his day. His chai) yar 
government and the Republican party for him because he refused to do so. can be filled but not his place in th Co 
turned to Mr. Hughes as the one man He was Secretary of State when the life of America. Al 
who safely might lead us through such _ treaty was enacted limiting the navies of S. W. McClure y 
troubled times. In spite of the fact that the world. As a result of that treaty the 
the Presidency is the goal all statesmen United States destroyed many thousand — de 
strive to reach, Justice Hughes main- tons of war vessels. Mr. Hughes is now Rambouillet Wether Class at es! 
tained the high dignity of his position criticized for this, but at that time the Int aia co 
. ‘ ' : ‘ : nternationa W 
and never by word or action did a thing entire world proclaimed his greatness. 
to promote his nomination. After re- The popular refrain of that day was “I The American Rambouillet Sheep ~ 
ceiving the nomination, he laid aside did not raise my boy to be a soldier.” Breeders Association, in a statement of 
his official robes and entered the cam- The treaty was undoubtedly a wise one issued over the names of President w 
paign. He conducted that on a high and contributed for a time to world John K. Madsen, and Secretary Mrs. 
ats : : : : Dwight Lincoln, has announced that 
plane and came within a few hundred peace. During his regime, no wild the Rambouillet Wether Classifica- 
votes of election. speeches were made threatening foreign Zen will be reinstated at the 1942 
After his defeat, he gracefully return- powers. He left public office and return- Chicago International Live Stock Ex. C 
ed to private practice, but not for long. ed to private life only to be appointed position. fore 
The nation could not long spare the ser- Chief Justice of the Supreme Court on bale 
ligh' 
mor 
th tura 
in t 
as ¢ 
\ 
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* Single Studs, Pens of 5 Registered Rams f 
Pens of 10 to 25 Range Rams 
* TUESDAY, the 26th m 
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Panamas Columbias l 
* Lincolns Crossbreds 
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* Hampshires Suffolks a 
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The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of June. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 





WYOMING 


Cool, rainy weather prevailed the 
fore part of the month, the weather 
being appreciably warmer, with only 
light, scattered showers the rest of the 
month. Range forage and local pas- 
turage are abundant, and livestock are 
in better condition than for some years, 
as a general rule. 


Gillette, Campbell County 


We have had very good weather and 
feed conditions during the month, and 
the range is better than in over twelve 
years (June 26). Excellent weather 
prevailed for lambing and the crop is 
one of the best we have had in years. 

About 60 per cent of the wool of 
this section has been sold in a price 
range of 31 to 3534 cents. Shrinkages 
vary from 58 to 66 per cent. 

No offers above 9 cents have been 
made for feeder lambs yet, but 10 cents 
has been given for whitefaced ewe 
lambs. 

Camp supplies are costing us from 
10 to 15 per cent more than they did 
last year and herder’s wages are $60 
a month, $15 higher than in 1940. 

Gienn G. Clark 


Medicine Bow, Carbon County 


Feed and weather conditions have 
been ideal the past five weeks; they 
are very much better than in the pre- 
vious two or three Summer 


years. 


Around the Hange Country 


range is excellent (July 8), although 
somewhat backward in the high areas. 

We lambed under very good condi- 
tions, except for one short storm pe- 
riod, and have saved about 5 per cent 
more lambs than in 1940. No con- 
tracting has been done yet. 

Not over 30 per cent of the wool 
grown in this section has been sold. 
The few sales consummated were in 
the range of 32 to 34 cents on wools 
with a lighter than average shrinkage. 

Herders’ wages have been raised 
from $5 to $10 a month and are now 
$50 to $60. We are also paying other 
labor 50 cents more a day. Camp sup- 
plies are costing us all the way from 
10 to 15 per cent to as much as 30 per 
cent more than they did last year. 

Chace Brothers 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Seasonal temperatures of somewhat 
lower than normal, prevailed for the 
first two weeks, followed by a week 
of hot weather, the warmest of the sea- 
son to date. Showery weather during 
the fore part of the month gave ample 
moisture for pastures and ranges. Live- 
stock and ranges continue in good to 
excellent condition. 


Harding, Harding County 


We have had plenty of rain, and 
there is plenty of feed in sight for 
winter (June 28). Conditions were 
favorable for lambing and from 10 to 
20 per cent more lambs were saved 
than a year ago. 

On account of the rains we have had, 
the wool was clean this year, and about 
three-fourths of it has been sold at 35 
to 39 cents a pound. 

Some feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted at 9 to 10 cents and white- 
faced ewe lambs at 10 cents. 

Sheepherders are getting $50 a 
month, which is $10 more than was 
paid last year. Camp supplies are 10 
per cent higher, and shearing cost us 
three cents more than it did last year. 


We are not allowed to run sheep on 
the forest reserve here, and it would 
be a fine thing if we could. 

C. O. Matheson 


Hoover, Butte County 


The range is in 100 per cent condi- 
tion, from 25 to 50 per cent above all 
previous years since 1937. Aside from 
two or three minor ailments like blue 
bag, stiffness and fever ticks, sheep and 
lambs are doing very well. 

Growers are asking $9 and $10 for 
shorn yearling ewes, both fine wools 
and crossbreds. 

From 31 to 38% cents has been paid 
for wools from this section, the aver- 
age shrinkage being around 59 per cent. 

Wages for sheepherders are $60 to 
$75 a month as against $55 and $60 
paid last year. I have not noticed much 
difference in the cost of camp supplies, 
but there’s been a 50 per cent increase 
in the price of wool sacks and twine, 
and the assessment on yearling and 
two-year-old ewes is a dollar more than 
it was last year. 

Coyotes are less numerous as sheep- 
men are taking more interest in the 
different programs to control them 
where the work is handled properly. 

I believe all wool growers would like 
to see wool prices more stable. 

Day Hoover 


MONTANA 


Seasonal or comparatively cool wea- 
ther prevailed most of the time, though 
the third week was exceptionally warm. 
Some good showers occurred, and at 
other times, lighter sprinkles were of 
some benefit but interfered with hay- 
ing. Grass growth has been excellent, 
and livestock are doing well everywhere. 


Grant, Beaverhead County 


We had an exceptional lot of rain 
in June and our range is the best in 
20 years (July 5). The heavy snows 
in April and May, however, prevented 
a good lambing. 

Wool has sold here all the way from 
33 to 39 cents a pound, but most of 
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it went at 35 to 36 cents. All but about 
5 per cent of the clip is out of growers’ 
possession. 

Some contracting of feeder lambs 
has been done at 814 to 9 cents, while 
straight lots of whitefaced ewe lambs 
are bringing 10 cents. 

We are paying herders $60 a month, 
which is $10 more than they got last 
year. Camp supplies are costing us 
about 5 per cent more; wool sacks and 
twine have gone up some in price, and 
gasoline, too. 

We have had two good trappers at 
work in this section and their efforts 
are apparently thinning the coyotes 
out, as they are less troublesome. 

I think if the Forest Service people 
and the graziers handling the admin- 
istration of the Taylor Act would co- 
operate and take suggestions and ad- 


vice from successful stockraisers, the - 


grass situation would be a lot better 
and the livestock fatter. 
James E. Selway 


IDAHO 


Temperatures averaged near or some- 
what below normal values, though they 
were favorable for crop and forage 
growth. Light to moderate showers 
occurred occasionally, and as a result 
crops and ranges have done very well 
as a rule. Ranges and pastures, also 
livestock, continue in good to excellent 
condition. 


WASHINGTON 


Showery weather persisted week 
after week through the month, mostly 
with normal or somewhat below for 
temperatures. As a result there has 
been an abundance of grass and other 
feeding vegetation, and livestock are 
in excellent condition practically every- 
where. 


OREGON 


Temperatures were generally about 
normal; while there were a few warm 
days, there were also some cool nights, 
in general being favorable for pas- 
tures and ranges. Rains were ample 
as a rule for crop needs in most sec- 
tions. Pastures are the best in years, 
and livestock are good to excellent. 


Roseburg, Douglas County 


We have had showers practically all 
through June, which offset the sum- 
merlike March we had. These late 
rains have helped to maintain range 
and pasture but have damaged much 
hay. 

Lamb buyers have been offering 8% 
cents here, f.o.b. cars, and wool is sell- 
ing locally at 43 to 47 cents, with some 
consigned to the Pacific Wool Growers 
at Portland. 

Walter C. Priddy 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have been near or 
somewhat above normal values over 
nearly all counties, favorable for pas- 
turage and forage having moisture. The 
only showers of consequence, however, 
were confined to the Sierra Nevada 
Mountain areas. Pasturage has been 
good, however, and livestock are most- 
ly in good shape . 


NEVADA 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, with 
light to moderate showers at timely in- 
tervals. Range forage has done well, 
and with plenty of feed, livestock have 
continued in good to excellent condi- 
tion nearly everywhere. Good haying 
weather has prevailed in most sections. 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR JUNE, 1941 


(Preliminary) 


Yo 
Rear by oF 74 
RO eee eas 97 
RE ee 155 
se i i ae 197 
EES ee 129 
See eee, 237 
eee 164 
a eae ae 173 
en 152 
Ee ee 187 
NE a 304 
TT RTE 130 
RE EE tes. 173 


Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 
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Minden, Douglas County 





Spring ranges started well but hy 
winds have reduced the amount of fe 
and the quality to approximately ; 
per cent of normal (June 20). The lan) 
crop is from two to three per cent lay 
er than that of 1940. All but about 
per cent of the wool clip has been gijf 
at 29 to 32 cents. 

Eighty dollars is the wage for shes 
herders in this section; it is $10 move 
than that paid a year ago. Ranch lab 


is also costing us 10 per cent more anil 


camp supplies are up about that mu) 
Trapping under the direction of th) 
Fish and Wildlife Service is quite ¢. 
fective here in coyote control wor 
Coyotes are much less troublesome tha} 
formerly. 
Dangberg Land & Livestock Co, 


Reno, Washoe County 


The range during June has been e- 
cellent, better than average, and the 
summer forage looks as if it also would 
be above the average (June 27). 


We had a favorable lambing seaso§ 
and the crop is slightly above that of 
last year. Most of the wool around here 


has sold at 34 to 35 cents. 


Sheep herders are getting from $10) 
to $15 more than they did a year ago, 
and shearing has cost us 3 cents mor) 
per head. Camp supplies are also 1(f 


to 15 per cent up. 


Coyotes are less numerous, due to} 
effective control work by the Fish ant 


Wildlife Service. 
F. S. 


UTAH 


The monthly average temperatures} 


were close to the normal values, but it 
was abnormally warm from the 13th 
to the 24th. Precipitation was gener 
ous, reaching twice the normal in some 
places. Livestock and ranges are if 
good to excellent condition. 


LaPoint, Uintah County 


Range conditions are fair (June 29). 
We had lots of rain the fore part 0 
the month and feed is much better than 
it was last year. 

The biggest part of the wool crop 
has been sold at 30 to 34 cents a pound. 
We had a fair lambing and have saved 
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about the same number of lambs as in 
1940. I have not heard of any lambs 
being contracted. 

Running expenses are considerably 
higher than they were a year ago. 
Herders’ wages, at $60 to $70 a month, 
are $10 more, and all camp supplies 
are costing us more. 

I think it would be a good idea if 
more seed could be sown on the Taylor 
grazing districts. 

Charles Taylor 


COLORADO 


Cool, rainy weather prevailed during 
the fore part of the month, especially 
over eastern counties; the rest of the 
month was appreciably warmer, with 


only light, scattered showers of rain. 
| Pastures and ranges are good, and live- 


stock are in thriving condition. The mi- 
gration to the mountains is somewhat 
later than usual because of cool wea- 
ther. 


Mineral Hot Springs, 
Saguache County 


Feed conditions (June 26) are from 
50 to 75 per rent better than in 
any of the three previous years; in 
fact, they are about 100 per cent bet- 
ter than they were last year in June. 

While it was a little cold and damp 
during lambing, we had ample sheds 
and have marked up a 100 per cent 
crop. I have not heard of any contracts 
being made on lambs, but 8 cents has 
been offered. 

Practically all of the wool has been 
sold or consigned. I have been consign- 
ing mine to the National Wool Mar- 
keting Association; got 514 cents more 
than if I had sold it locally. 

While herders’ wages have been in- 
creased $10 during the past year, I have 
not noticed much difference in the 
price of camp supplies. 

We are having more trouble with 
coyotes than we had in 1940, due to 
low prices for furs and the fact that 
there are not enough government trap- 
pers. It would be a real accomplish- 
ment if government officials could de- 
vise some more efficient method of 
killing off coyotes and bears. 

Edwin Tobler 








Hybrid Sheep 


A seven-year-old ram, half 
Big Horn Mountain sheep and 
half domestic sheep, photograph- 
ed by Charles J. Belden at the 
Cheyenne Mountain Zoo, Colo- 
rado Springs, in November, 1940. 


“Of course from time to time 
these Big Horn Mountain sheep 
crosses have been reported,” 
Mr. Belden states, “but the hybrid 
lambs have rarely thrived, and 
as far as I have been able to 
find out this is the only one that 
has ever lived to this age. Four 
years ago I loaded this animal 





in a plane and flew him from Pitchfork, Wyoming, to the zoo in Colorado Springs.” 























Hayden, Routt County 


In northeastern Utah and northwest- 
ern Colorado, we have had warmer 


weather and more rain during May 


and June than in previous years, and 
no snowstorms. The grass is fresher 
and tenderer than at this time last year 
(June 23) and should continue to grow 
well into July. 


A slightly higher percentage of lambs 
was saved this year, as a larger num- 
ber were dropped. 


About 95 per cent of the wool of this 
section has been sold at 33 to 37 cents. 
While an occasional clip will shrink 
around 56 per cent, the shrinkage of 
most of it runs from 60 to 64 per cent. 
We paid 15 cents and board for shear- 
ing this year. 


Practically everything a sheepman 
uses, gasoline, repair work, and all 
supplies have increased in price during 
the past year. Herders’ wages have 
gone up $5 a month and camp supplies 
are 10 per cent higher and advancing 
daily. 


Coyotes are more numerous than 
they were a year ago, due to failure 
to clean up around the ranches and dry 
farms. 


There is plenty of room for improve- 
ment in the administration of grazing 
on the national forests and in Taylor 
grazing districts. I am not sure that 
we are holding the fort, but are actu- 


ally retreating. 
M. A. Smith 


NEW MEXICO 


Cool weather prevailed early in the 
month, temperatures being higher dur- 
ing the last two weeks. Showers were 
fairly heavy during the fore part of 
the month, especially in eastern and 
northern counties. This has left sheep 
ranges the best in years, with the best 
livestock prospects in many years. 


ARIZONA 


The first week or so was rather cool, 
but the trend of temperatures was up- 
ward thereafter, being highly favorable 
for pastures and ranges having ample 
moisture. Rains were moderate early 
in the month, but were lacking during 
the rest of the time. Livestock are sub- 
sisting fairly well on dry feed and 
browse, and are in fair to good con- 
dition. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Temperatures have persisted some- 
what to appreciably below normal in 
most of this region, though it was not 
unfavorable for pasturage. Rains have 
been much heavier than usual over the 
greater part of this area, only parts cf 
the far southern portion being dry as 
a result of insufficient showers. Pas- 
turage and livestock are mostly good 
to excellent. 


















TAX collector in Schuyler County, 
New York, made the statement 


A 


that he wished a law might be passed 
compelling farmers in his district to 
keep a flock of sheep. This statement 
was made on the basis of comparison 
of ability to pay taxes of sheep owners 
and nonsheep owners. 


Successful farmers in this section 
have used lamb and wool money tv 
pay off mortgages, maintaining their 
families and farms with income derived 
from their other farm products. During 
the years of the depression and of the 
recession the sideline farm flocks of 
the East have consistently done their 
part in the economic scheme of the 
farms. 


Many of the farm leaders, including 
the New York State Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Markets, have advo- 
cated diversification of farm crops as 
a means to greater safety and profits. 
This is in line with the methods of our 
forefathers. The logic is obvious. A 
flock of good breeding ewes on the 
farm adapts itself admirably to this 
plan. The Province of Ontario, Canada, 
has long been an outstanding example 
of the profitable use of the farm flock 


— a - 


Farm Flocks Play Important Role 


on good farms. Experience has taught 
that the secret of good sheep is in not 
owning a greater number than a given 
farm will carry and maintain in good 
thrift and vigor. 


Lovell Adams, a resident of the 
Middlesex Valley in western New 
York, is a seventy-year-old sheepman 
and dealer. He has developed a suc- 


cessful type and philosophy of sheep. 


husbandry based on the use of Montana 
western ewes over a long period of 
years. He has bought hundreds of 
western ewes during the past 25 years. 
Last spring I saw yearling ewes just 
shipped in from Montana. Twenty 
years ago I saw his western ewes and 
they were quite different from those 
of today. The present ones are strictly 
whitefaced, smooth-bodied with good 
length staple, and of good size. Re- 
ferring to his type or philosophy of 
sheep husbandry, he says: “You can- 
not go wrong buying a young ewe at 
$10 or under. Never own a ewe over 
five years of age unless it is to protect 
yourself from going against the price 
cycle. Then it might be best to hold 
the ewes for a while in the hope that 
prices would be more favorable.” 





ee 


Three-year-old Montana 


ewes on a Middlesex Valley 


farm in New York State. 
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The idea is to sell the ewes whi, 
they are still valuable. This is not, 


new idea but it is not always worky = 
out to the fullest extent; the use yi 


western ewes expedites the process, Thp 


right type of native ewes of proper ag I Gro 


are seldom available. 


Then there is the stomach worm ani 
parasite angle in general to be consid. 


ered. Mr. Adams does not practice thf 
drenching of his flocks. Healthy ewes J 


well nourished, have high resistance ty = 


disease. The Adams system makes jt 
possible to avoid the difficulties ip. 
volved in the practice of saving and 


growing out ewe lambs as replacements, F 


Often this is a precarious practice a 
many ewe lambs are heavily loaded 
with parasites the first summer of their 
lives and never do get well again. It 


costs good money to grow out a ew § 


properly to the age when she is ready 
for breeding. 


The Middlesex Valley is a good 


farming section, growing alfalfa, red § 


clover and corn and having well-water- 
ed highland pastures bordering the val- 
ley. Lovell Adams is buying more of 
this pasture land. Lewis C. Williams, 
an eighty-year-old farmer known as 
the sage of the Middlesex Valley, says 
that breeding ewes saved the valley 
during the depression. He has paid as 
high as $15 a head for good yearling 
Montana ewes. Not knowing for sure 
that he would survive a recent severe 


illness he insisted, in the interest of his | 


heirs, that each of his two farms be 
outfitted with a hundred good breediay 
ewes. 


A transformation takes place when 
good, whitefaced Montana ewes come 
in contact with the alfalfa, corn and 
oats of the western New York farming 
country. 


This fact is illustrated by the ac- 


companying photograph of a flock of f 


three-year-old Montana ewes taken in 
the spring of 1939 on the farm of their 
owner, Lewis C. Williams. The corn 
crib cross, after a certain degree of 
breeding background has been attain- 
ed, transcends all other considerations 
in the making of a flock of sheep. 


M. J.S. 


aye 
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July, 1941 


Western South Dakota Sheepmen Meet 


E third annual convention of the 

Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association was held in Belle 
Fourche on June 6 and 7. The elements 
had also selected that time and place 
to open up a week’s precipitation that 
brought the Belle Fourche moisture 
record for the first five and one-half 
months of 1941 up to 16.26 inches, or 
1.62 inches more than for the full twelve 
months of 1940. Of the six-inch fall 
during the seven days commencing on 
June 5, almost two inches was recorded 
during the first 24 hours, which made 
automobile travel almost impossible and 
prevented many sheepmen from attend- 
ing their annual gathering. Disappoint- 
ment over the small attendance was 
more than offset, however, by general 
recognition of the great value of the 
storm to that area. 


The South Dakota Association, which 
is one of the youngest affiliates of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
reelected all of its officers: Walter Cun- 
ningham, Belle Fourche, president; H. 
B. Bomford of Belle Fourche, vice pres- 
ident; Carl Scheidegger of Belle Four- 
che, secretary-treasurer; and H. J. 
Devereaux of Rapid City, chairman of 
the executive committee. Mr. Dever- 
eaux also serves as the association’s 
representative on the executive com- 
mittee of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 


Members of the executive committee 
of the Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association are: Matt Hafner, 
Newell; John Widdoss, St. Onge; Roy 
Haines, Fox Ridge; William Marty, 
Strool; Tom Arnold, Nenzel, Nebraska; 
Howard Sheridan, Hoover; L. R. Chies- 
man, Newell; Jay Cooper, Harding; L. 
Heinbaugh, Earl Clarkson, D. Hein- 
baugh of Belle Fourche; Frank Gilbert 
of Buffalo; T. J. Butler, Dupree; Val 
Tidball, Faith; Paul C. Murphy, Her- 
mosa; and Otto J. Woolff, Rapid City. 


Resolutions 


The position taken by the associa- 
tion on local and national affairs af- 


fecting its industry was set out in 
33 resolutions. Endorsement was given 
the lamb and wool promotion programs 
of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation and a strong appeal made for in- 
creased support of organization work 
within the state. Agitation for tariff re- 
duction, and the promulgation of reci- 
procal trade agreements were hit, and 
continued opposition to the pending 
Argentine Sanitary Convention stated. 
The association also held that all gov- 
ernment bureaus and other agencies 
should be administered in accord with 
the intent of Congress and their acts 
be subject to court review. 


In connection with lamb marketing, 
the association: 


Asked for discontinuance of one-price- 
alley buying and for improvement in the 
buying and selling of lambs on a quality 
basis; opposed the passage of the Gillette 
bill or any other legislation that would inter- 
fere with the marketing of livestock in any 
manner which the producer sees fit to em- 
ploy; favored selling at central markets to 
maintain competition; and recommended 
that the U. S: Department of Agriculture 
prepare a bulletin on the standard grades of 
lamb similar to that for beef grades. 


The resolutions on national forest 
and public domain grazing affairs: 


Opposed the consolidation of the grazing 
services; the creation of additional national 
parks, national monuments, and recreational 
areas; any increase in fees for grazing on the 
public domain; and the policy of the Forest 
Service in holding permittees guilty and 
liable for damage and costs without court 
procedure in cases where fires are started 
accidentally by employees of permittees. 


Requested that lands purchased or acquir- 
ed by the federal government be transferred 
to the grazing agency recognized as having 
jurisdiction over grazing lands in such areas; 
recommended that state and county of- 
ficials and owners of private land refuse to 
convey title to any lands to the federal gov- 
ernment with approval by the state legis- 
lature, and that contributions made by the 
federal government to counties in lieu of 
taxes on land acquired be the equivalent of 
taxes assessed against similar private lands. 


A resolution was also adopted that 
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asked for stabilization of the livestock 
industry by 


(1) Ten-year under Taylor 


Grazing Act; 


permits 


(2) No exchange of lands with state or 
other interests wherein such exchange would 
interfere with customary use of areas in- 
volved; 


(3) Conservation and improvement work 
carried on with range conservation funds in 
project areas on private land with owner’s 
consent; 


(4) Continuing all lands now used for 
grazing as such, and permitting grazing on 
national parks and national monuments. 

The convention also endorsed the state 
bounty law of $3 on coyote pups dur- 
ing denning season, and requested that 
a bounty of $5 be placed on adult 
predators. 


The Program 


Association affairs were handled at 
the South Dakota convention by H. J. 
Devereaux and J. B. Wilson, secretary 
of the Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Devereaux reviewed the 
work of the National Association at its 
annual meeting in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, speaking particularly of lamb mar- 
keting and wool promotion affairs, 
while Mr. Wilson covered legislative 
and other matters affecting the sheep 
industry at the present time. 


A most interesting talk on poisonous 
plants was made by Bob Korneman, 
secretary of the Carter County Wool 
Growers Association in Montana; Pres- 
ident Tom Arnold of the South Dakota 
Livestock Sanitary Board reviewed the 
work of that body; and W. F. Thomas, 
state senator from Butte and Harding 
counties, discussed legislation passed 
by the state legislature this year. Plans 
for handling livestock shipments this 
fall were presented by C. H. McNie, 
general livestock agent for the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway, and D. H. 
Cunningham, secretary of the Sioux 
City Livestock Exchange, also spoke 
briefly on marketing affairs. 


At the banget following the close of 
the convention, F. E. Mollin, secretary 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association, was the principal speaker. 
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Meat Board Work Reviewed 


ACHING proper methods of hand- 
ling meat in the Army has been a 
major project of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board during the past 
year, and as such it received the close 
attention of members of the Board in 
their annual meeting at Chicago, on 
June 19 and 20. 

The importance of a well and prop- 
erly fed army cannot be minimized, and 
meat is the foundation food for build- 
ing strong healthy bodies as has been 
shown by the research of the Board. 
The responsibility of carrying out the 
educational program and of training 
mess sergeants and cooks to do a more 
efficient job of cutting, cooking, carv- 
ing and serving meat for the Army 
mess has been accepted and very effi- 
ciently handled by all departments of 
the Board. 

It was reported that between Feb- 
ruary 10 and April 4, the meat special- 
ists conducted lecture-demonstrations 
at thirty-seven of the largest camps in 
the United States, which were attended 
by more than 8,000 men. Training 
schools have been and are being held 
at camps across the country in the nine 
corps areas. Handbooks, charts, and 
other material covering the proper 
handling of meat, as well as its nutri- 
tive value, have been prepared and 
made available for all camps. 

The Handbook on Cutting Lamb for 
the United States Army was the first 
to come out and the demand for this 
has exceeded the supply. Beef and pork 
booklets will follow shortly, and one 
on the use of lard is nearing comple- 
tion. 


At the annual meeting, Lieutenant 
Colonel Paul P. Logan, Chief of 
the Subsistence Branch in the office 
of the Army Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, praised the work of the Board very 
highly and indicated a need and desire 
for its continuance along the present 
lines. In the Colonel’s address before 
the meeting, he said that the Quarter- 
master’s depot told the field agen- 
cies the types of meats to be purchased, 
and that the Army would consume the 
various kinds of meat in proportion to 
the production. He stated that canned 


meat for the Army was one of the big 
problems that had to be worked out. 

Another highlight of the Board’s ac- 
tivities was the preparation and release 
of the new sound picture on meat, 
“Meat and Romance.” It is estimated 
that 2,250,000 persons have seen this 
picture. It covers the very latest in- 
formation concerning meat buying, 
meat cookery, the carving of meat, and 
the food value of meat. 





Meat Essay and Poster Winners 


Miss Mary Celestine Martin of 
Mount Scholastica College, Atchin- 
son, Kansas, has been named as the 
winner of the championship title in 
the 1941 national meat essay contest 
for college and university home eco- 
nomics students, sponsored by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
In the poster contest conducted by 
the Board, Miss Erma Francis, Ken- 
sington High School, Buffalo, New 
York, won the championship title. 

The theme of both contests was 
"Meat and the Nation," which pro- 
vided an excellent opportunity to 
bring out the vital need for meat in 
the diet of the civilian population as 
well as of those engaged directly in 
the program of national defense. 











Continued progress has been made in 
the meat research department, it was 
reported. The results of studies on the 
value of lard in the treatment of eczema 
were given and a number of patients 
were presented who had shown remark- 
able improvement. This is only one of 
many research problems in progress. 
Dr. Louis N. Katz of the Michael 





Institute Continues Advertising 
Program 


The American Meat Institute an- 
nounced on June 24 that it would 
continue its advertising and sales 
program inaugurated last summer for 
a second year. Plans recently approv- 
ed include the extensive use of news- 
papers and leading national maga- 
zines, trade papers, and farm papers, 
in addition to a wide use of billboard 
advertising in key consuming areas. 
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Reese Hospital reported that a high pro. 
tein diet (meat) has no significant of. § 
fect on the blood pressure. George () 
Burr, Ph. D., University of Minnesot, § 
found lard superior to liquid fats )§ 
producing better growth. Studies hay § 
been continued on nicotinic acid— 
factor in Vitamin B complex which pr. § 
vents and cures pellagra. Several meth. 
ods of determining the nicotinic acij § 
content of meat have been used, and) 
the results check very well, verifying § 
the fact that meat and meat product; § 


t 


rec 
stu 
col 


are a very good source of this vitamin, 
The Nutrition Department has pre. J 
pared material to assist the Army inf AQ 7 
teaching those who plan the Army mes A 
how to select adequate diets and to) necti 
help civilians improve their diet. The F tion 
Home Economics Department continues F .ovey 
its work in preparation of meat recipe B They 
and menus. The Homemakers Service A yct 
Department held cooking schools in ion, 
116 cities of 34 states with a total at- das 
tendance of almost 700,000 persons, F 
The Public Relations Department has see 
continued its untiring effort to keep § 
the livestock growers, feeders, market- | The 
ing agencies, and meat packers inform- | mys 
ed of the Board’s educational, promo- § way 
tional and research activities. ~ 
The per capita consumption of meat ‘i 
in the United States last year wa — 
141.6 pounds, a gain of 8.7 pounds over F " 
1939 and a gain of 14.3 pounds § M8 
over 1938, General Manager Pollock 
stated. More than 123 million head Th 
of cattle, hogs, and lambs and sheep 
moved from farm to market, which 1. 
provided 18 billion, 712 million | 
pounds of meat, the greatest amount F og 
consumed in any year in history. The | ,, 
production of meat animals on Amer- tT 
ica’s six million farms last year brought : 
a cash income of two billion, 390 mil- fal 
lion dollars to stockmen. th 
In order to insure the continued f ut 
progress of the Board’s work along the f }j 
present lines, it was unanimously voted ne 
to maintain its present officers. Albert M 
K. Mitchell, representing the American 
National Livestock Association, and > ™ 
John W. Rath, Iowa packer, were re- f 4 
elected chairman and vice chairman. f % 
W. H. Tomhave and R. C. Pollock 
were reelected treasurer, and secretary 
and managing director, respectively. ' 
.M. J. . 
, b 
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The Polwarth Hreed of Sheep 


This is the third in a series of 
observations on Australia prepared 
especially for the National Wool 
Grower by Mr. Wilson, who only 
recently returned from a tour and 
study of sheep conditions in that 
country.—The Editor. 





| AT the International Wool Show 
held on Treasure Island in con- 


: nection with the Golden Gate Interna- 
‘ tional Exposition in 1939 a group of 
‘seven Polwarth fleeces was exhibited. 
‘ } They had come from four exhibitors in 
§ Australia and attracted a lot of atten- 


ition. Nearly everyone interested in 
| sheep and wool who was privileged to 


"& see these fleeces began to ask the direc- 

5 tor of the show questions about them. 

| The director of the show happened to be 
/ myself and never having seen a Pol- 
| warth sheep, I was about as informative 
| asa hitching post. My chance to see 
| these sheep in their native home came 
| late last September, just before shear- 


| ing. 


The breed history goes back to 1880. 


| There are now about 65 flocks in the 


registry association. 


The name Polwarth comes from a 
county of the same name in the south- 
western section of Victoria, Australia. 
The area is one of relatively high rain- 
fall for Australia, between twenty and 
thirty inches a year, fairly well distrib- 
uted. The land is mostly low rolling 
hills with outcropping rocks, and the 
pastures are likely to be rather thin. 
Most of the district in which the stud 
properties are located runs just under 
a sheep to the acre with little or no 
supplemental feeding. 


The breed is essentially what Aus- 
tralians call a, “comeback,” meaning 
coming back to Merino. Several of our 
breeds, the Corriedale, Romeldale, Pan- 


By J. F. Wilson 
University of California 


ama, and Columbia have been developed 
by interbreeding first cross half-breds 
from longwool rams on finewool ewes. 
The Polwarth line of descent is some- 
what similar except that the first cross 
ewes between the Lincoln and Merino 
are bred back to Merino rams, giving a 
sheep that is 75 per cent Merino and 
25 per cent Lincoln, or three-quarter- 
breds instead of half-breds. These 
three-quarter-bred rams mated with 
three-quarter-bred ewes have given rise 
to the Polwarth breed. The Polwarth 
Sheep Breeders’ Association outlines its 
requirements as follows: 


Pure Merino X Pure Lincoln 


pa 


Ewe progeny X Pure Merino ram 


i 
Ram progeny X Ewe progeny 


Ist generation, eligible for 


Polwarth flock book only. 
2nd generation. 


3rd generation, eligible to compete in 
Polwarth classes at exhibitions. 


4th generation. 
Sth generation, eligible for inclusion in 


Polwarth Association Stud book. 
In addition to the above standards 


7 





Polwarth stud ram (above) and ewes (below) in the flock of Dowling, Cumming and 
Company, “Jellalabad,” Darlington, Victoria, Australia. 






















Shoulder samples taken at random from a group of Polwarth stud ewes two years old. 
Each sample represents approximately 12-months’ growth. The length of staple averages 
about 5 inches. Ewes bred and owned by Dowling Cumming and Company, “Jellalabad,” 
Darlington, Victoria, Australia. 


for breeding the sheep must conform 
to certain standards of conformation, 
have an open face, be free from skin 
folds and produce a fleece of about 58’s 
quality with a staple not less than four 
inches. 

The Polwarth looks like a smooth 
Merino. It is short-legged, compact, 
close to the ground. Like all Australian 
sheep it is open-faced, for the Austra- 
lians learned long ago that fleece weight 
and density are not associated with 
wool-blind animals. It is not a large 
sheep, the district in which it has been 
developed does not produce large sheep 
of any breed. Unfortunately sheep are 
seldom weighed anywhere in Australia 
and no figures were available on the 
body weights of Polwarths. My own 
estimate is that mature Polwarth rams 
weigh around 150 pounds and the ewes 
about 110 pounds shorn. They are defi- 
nitely not so large as Rambouillets. How 
much of their size is due to heredity and 
how much to environment is a question 
but probably both of these factors have 
exerted strong influence. A flock of 
Polwarths in the Rocky Mountain area 
of the United States or the central val- 
leys of California would probably de- 
velop larger frames than in their own 
district in Victoria. 

Most striking feature of the breed is 
the length of staple and character of 
the wool. In the photograph here there 
is shown a series of ten shoulder sam- 
ples representing a “straight cut” from 
a group of two-year-old stud ewes from 
the flock of Dowling Cumming and 
Company, perhaps the leading breeders 
in the country. These samples were the 
first ten out of about 60 given to me and 


are truly representative. They average 
over five inches for 12 months’ growth. 
Such a length for wool of 58-60’s qual- 
ity or half blood in our old United States 
grades, is simply unknown in America. 
Along with this extreme length there 
has been incorporated, through selec- 
tion, a beautiful white or creamy white 
color that makes the wools exception- 
ally attractive. 

The wool production of the best Pol- 
warths at first seems low. Good stud 
ewes produce about ten pounds. How- 
ever, in the final analysis it is not the 
weight of grease wool that is important 
but the weight of clean or scoured wool. 
Here again the Polwarth affords a sur- 
prise—the shrinkage of an entire clip, 
everything included, estimated by Aus- 
tralia’s wool brokers and not by the 
grower, is around 35 per cent. This 
means that a ten-pound grease weight is 
actually about 6.5 pounds of clean wool. 
Very few of the best individuals among 
purebred Rambouillets or Delaines in 
this country do so well. It is the opinion 
of this writer, based on years of experi- 
ence in determining clean fleece weights, 
that no flock of sheep in the United 
States except among the longwool breeds 
such as the Lincoln and Romneys can 
equal that figure. Our usual conception 
of the shrinkage of wool grading 58-60’s 
in the Rocky Mountain section is about 
60 per cent. Translated on such a basis, 
a clean weight of 6.5 pounds would be 
about 16% pounds in the grease. 

Just how Polwarths would do in the 
United States is a question that cannot 
be answered until they are tried. There 
is not one in this country at the present 
time. Judging by appearances, it is a 
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breed that might fit in well in certy 
sections. The use of Polwarth rams, 
our range ewes would surely incre, 
staple length without sacrificing my 
in fineness, and most of our range-groy, 
wools lack staple length. Whether \ 
breed would stand up in lambing jy 
centage, longevity and resistance to gyi 
variable climatic factors is unknowi 
It does well in its own section of Ay 
tralia but sheep are peculiarly susce,il 
tible to a change in environment, 

One thing is certain: Mr. Gerald )§ 
Cumming of “Jellalabad,” who showeil 
me around the Polwarth district, is thi 
kind of a man any country would hf 
proud to have as a citizen. I'd lif 
to import some Polwarths and I’d lik 
to import Mr. Cumming along wit 
them and put a tattoo on him so that 
would have to stay with us. 


Western Oice for 


Grazing Service 


ECRETARY ICKES has announce 
that the administrative office oi 

the Grazing Service of the Department 
of the Interior is to be transferred fron 
Washington, D. C. to Salt Lake City, § 
Utah, on August 1. 
The administrative staff of the Graz J 








ing Service is composed of sixty people, § 
and the closer contact which the trans-¥ 


fer will establish between them and the 
2074 field men should facilitate the 


administration of the Taylor Grazing § 


Act. 


The removal of the Grazing Service| 


office to the West has been made neces- 
sary by rapidly expanding defense work 
in Washington. The 7000 square feet 
of space which it now occupies there is 
to be used for the office of the newly 
created petroleum coordinator. 





Wool keeps a sheep warm; 
It also keeps him cool. 
Wool does the same for you. 
It is composed of kinky fibers. 
When spun they cling closely together. 
Being kinky they stretch. 
Being resilient they come back to 
shape. 
These fibers are hollow. 
When dyed they fill with color. 
Wool washes. 
Wool wears. 
Canadian Wool Grower 


(Reprinted from Making the Grade 
with Wool.) 
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Wool Income Per Ewe in Uollars and Cents 


By Robert H. Burns 


Wyoming Agricultural Experiment Station 


URING the past twenty years, con- 

siderable practical work has been 
done in Wyoming in the culling of 
sheep for wool and mutton production. 
More and more sheepmen have become 
interested in learning the factors to 
watch for in culling their sheep, and 
after a few years of demonstration 
work by Dean Hill and his co-workers, 
they have, in many instances, taken 
over the culling work themselves with 
very satisfactory results. 


A sheep and wool specialist from 
New South Wales, Australia, where 
they have carried on wool improvement 
work for many years and have pro- 
duced a distinctive type of wool re- 
nowned throughout the world for its 
excellence, recently stated that there 
is not a commercial flock in Australia 
that would not benefit if ten per cent 
of its number were culled out. When 
such a condition exists in Australia, it 
is doubly important in this country 
where intensive wool improvement is 
just now beginning and sheepmen are 
becoming interested in the income from 
individual sheep as well as from thou- 
sands of sheep. The cost of carrying 
an individual sheep does not vary great- 
ly, and it takes as much money to run 
a sheep raising a 5-pound fleece as it 
does to run a sheep producing a 10- 
pound fleece. The difference in income 
per fleece will go a long way towards 
balancing the books in regard to run- 
ning expenses, and many sheepmen say 
that the ewe producing the larger fleece 
will also raise more pounds of lamb in 
addition, so that she makes a double 
additional contribution to the black 
side of the ledger. 

In the spring of 1940 the Wyoming 
Agricultural Experiment Station under- 
took a study of the variation in individ- 
ual fleece values of range sheep. Very 
interesting results have been obtained 
to date and some of these are herein 
reported. 


Individual samples were taken from 
50. to 100 fleeces out of each band, from 
outfits in the different regions of the 
state. These samples were kept separ- 
ate and weights were taken of the fleece 
and of the sample at the shearing shed. 
Later these samples were scoured sep- 
arately, and the clean fleece weights 
calculated from the shrinkages of the 
samples. 


The first band which was sampled 
was from Ranch No. 1 in the South- 
west District of the state. The relation 
of greasy and clean fleece weights and 
of fleece value in this clip is shown 
in Table No. 1. It will be noted from 
this table that the fleeces varied 
from one to two dollars in value. The 
fleeces in this band were of exceptional 
weight, as is shown by the fact that 
the average weight in every grade ran 
from 11.4 to 14.6 pounds. Still, in this 


well-improved band,-which-has very 


good care and breeding, there is still 
room for improvement of the fleece 
value. 


The second outfit which was sampled 
was in the Southeast District of the 
state. The relation of greasy and clean 
fleece weights of this clip and of values 
is shown in Table 2. 


In most of the greasy weight classes, 
there is a variation of around one pound 
of clean wool, which means a difference 
of around a dollar in the wool income 
per ewe. 

The relation of greasy and clean 
fleece weights of another clip in the 
Southeast District and their values are 
shown in Table No. 3. 


Table 1 shows that the nine low 
quarter-blood fleeces were heaviest in 
both grease and clean weights and in 
fleece value although lower in clean 








Table No. 


|.—Southwest District. Ranch No. I. 








Individual Values for 100 Fleeces Sampled 
Fleece Income Per Ewe 
































Fleece Weights in —- he 3 —— 
Grade and Length Pounds | Per Cont Sion” p 
Shrinkage Price Per| Fleece 
In Grease | Clean | Pound Value 
Fine French Combing (trace staple) | 
Lightest fleece oe 8.5 2.86 66.3 |$ .84 $2.40 
Heaviest fleece (Average 2). biaskecsmedesiates 14.5 4.07 71.9 84 3.42 
All 9 fleeces_ CE eee ne eee 1 i 3.48 69.5 .84 2.92 
One-half Blood Staple | 
Lightest fleece 8.5 3.26 61.7 84 2.74 
eT Ce ae 16.5 §.12 69.0 .84 4.30 
All 26 fleeces. 12.3 | 4.31 65.0 84 3.62 
Three-eighths Blood Staple | 
OT NE stot taeenpccmctogenin 9.0 3.10 65.6 72 2.23 
Heaviest fleece —— a). Sen 5.20 68.5 72 3.74 
All 32 fleeces Decide 12.8 4.25 66.8 Pr: 3.06 
One-quarter Blood Staple | 
I I sche eccnnstnaepiamienia 10.0 4.05 59.5 69 2.79 
ee eee nee 18.0 5.40 70.0 69 3.72 
All 25 fleeces. 14.0 | 4.98 64.4 69 3.44 
Low One-quarter Blood Staple | 
Lightest fleece _ 11.0 | 5.26 §2.2 71 3.73 
Heaviest fleece _ 16.5 | 5.53 66.5 71 3.93 
Le 14.6 | 5.85 59.9 71 4.15 
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Table No. 2.—Southeast District. Ranch No. |. 


Band No. |. 


50 yearling fleeces. 








Individual Values for 50 Fleeces Sampled 
Fleece Income Per Ewe 



































Grade and Length a in Per Cent Glenn 
rink 3 

In Grease | Clean wa = _ 

Fine Staple and French Combing | 
Lightest fleece* 75 3.0 60.3 |¢$ .88 $2.64 
Lightest fleece* _ 9.5 2.5 73.9 .88 2.20 
Heaviest fleece* 18.0 5.8 68.0 .88 5.10 
aaron 11.0 3.4 66.2 .88 3.26 

One-Half Blood Staple | 
I ci | 3.4 63.9 .84 2.86 
Heaviest fleece* __..____________. 13.5 5.5 59.5 .84 4.62 
SW eee eenO nee ee 11.3 4.4 61.3 .84 3.70 

Three-eighths Blood Staple | 
I asi cshcpestenesienontncccehoemmmonepliingl 12.0 | 4.3 64.5 33 3.14 
ON Nc 12.5 4.8 61.3 73 3.50 
All 2 fleeces 12.3 4.5 63.1 wa 3.29 




















*The lightest fleece in grease weight is not always the lightest in clean fleece weight due to a 


difference in shrinkage. 








Table No. 3.—Southeast District. Ranch No. |. 


Band No. 2. 


50 "Wet" Ewe fleeces. 








Individual Values for 50 Fleeces Sampled 
Fleece Income Per Ewe 












































Grade and Length oe in Per Cent ay = 
r 
In Grease | Clean ise: Price Per| Value 
Fine Staple 
Lightest fleece* 9.0 3.4 62.4 |$ .89 $3.03 
Heaviest fleece* £25 3.8 70.0 89 3.38 
All 8 fleeces. 10.5 3.4 67.4 89 3.03 
One-Half Blood Staple | 
Lightest fleece* ___. 8.0 3.6 57.4 84 3.02 
Lightest fleece* __ 11.0 3.0 73.0 .84 2.52 
Heaviest fleece* _..____ 14.5 5.6 61.6 84 4.70 
Heaviest fleece* _____. 14.5 4.5 68.8 84 3.78 
All 41 fleeces 11.4 4.3 62.5 84 3.61 

















*The lightest fleece in grease weight is not always the lightest in clean fleece weight due to a 


difference in shrinkage. 


price than all other grades except the 
straight quarter bloods. 

The nine fleeces of French combing 
grade averaged lower than any of the 
other four grades in grease weight, clean 
weight, and in value although worth the 
most per clean pound. 

The half-blood fleeces, of which 
there were twenty-six, were second only 
to the low quarters in clean weight and 
value, though it is unusual for that 
grade to be valued at the same clean 
price as fine French combing. 

Tables 2 and 3 cover 50 fleeces from 
each of two other bands. In both of 
these cases the half-blood fleeces aver- 
age the highest in value and clean 
weight, though not in grease weight. 





Attention: Rambouillet 
Breeders 


We wish to remind all mem- 
bers of the American Rambouil- 
let Sheep Breeders Association 
of our annual banquet and 
meeting, to be held at the Cac- 
tus Hotel, San Angelo, Texas, 
July 29, 1941, at 7:30 P. M. 
Come and join us. 


John K. Madsen, President 











The National Wool Grow,@July: : 


Feeder Contracts 


REPORTS issued by the Agriculy | 
al Marketing Service up to July; 


Fleece Value at Boston indi i 
eae ee Seven indicate that the contracting of feedej 


lambs for fall delivery has been quit 

limited in the intermountain area ani 
that there is a strong demand for white. § 
faced ewe lambs. . 


In the central part of Utah the cop. f 
tracting of a limited number of white. § 


faced feeder lambs was reported the § 


first week of July at $9 per hundred § 
for October 1 delivery at nearby feed. § 
ing areas. q 


A “fair volume” of contracting jy 
the Winnemucca area in Nevada ha 
been done recently in the reported price 
range of $8 for straight whitefaced 
wether lambs to $10 for whitefaced f 
ewe lambs, $9 being given for mixed 
lots, all for fall delivery. 


Late reports from Colorado show f 


little contracting there, bids of $9 being 


generally refused. In the southern pari f 
of the state a few small lots of straight 7 
wether lambs were reported sold at f 


$9 to $9.30 per hundred for fall de- 
livery. 


The latter part of June lots of mixed 
wether and ewe lambs were selling in 
Wyoming at $9 per hundred for fall 
delivery; straight wether lambs at $8.75 
to $9 f.o.b. loading point, $9.25 deliver- 
ed at the feed lot; and whitefaced ewe 
lambs were being contracted for fall 
delivery at $10.50 per hundred. At 


the opening of July, however, the gov- f 


ernment report states: “While consider- 
able interest was shown by feeder buy- 
ers for fall deliveries at around $9 per 
hundred f.o.b. loading point, asking 
prices were well above this figure and 
few actual transactions took place.” 


During June numerous contracts were 
reported made in Montana at $9.50 10 
$10 per hundred for whitefaced ewe 
lambs; $8.75 to $9.50 for mixed white- 
faced lambs, and $8.50 to $9 for 
straight wether lambs. Sales of white- 
faced yearling ewes were made at $9 
to $10 per head and blackfaced year- 
ling ewes sold at $8.40 to $9 per head. 
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Wool Labels Startle Retailers 


The story told in this article, which 
is taken verbatim from the New 
York Times of June 27, may not 
"startle" wool growers as the first 
labels to be attached on some types 
of hosiery did New York retailers, 
for it was the realization of the need 
for such legislation as is embodied 
in the Wool Products Labeling Act, 
which becomes effective July 15, 
that made it possible for them to 
continue the campaign for it dur- 
ing the past thirty years. It will, 
however, substantiate their firm be- 
lief that the ultimate effects of 
labeling wool products to show con- 
tent will be beneficial to all con- 
cerned: producer, manufacturer, re- 
taller, and consumer. To advance 
the operation of this law, by dis- 
seminating information through 
printed matter, personal contacts, 
and addresses before associations, 
some of the wool promotion fund 
has been used by the National 
Wool Growers Association through 
its eastern publicity office, known as 
the American Wool Council. — The 
Editor, 





IRST shipments of men’s wool and 
part-wool hose, stamped according 


| to the requirements of the Wool Prod- 


ucts Labeling Act, which becomes ef- 
fective July 15, have startled retail 
store executives because goods previ- 
ously “assumed” to be 50 per cent wool 


, now turn out to have a content of only 





18 per cent, and the 25 per cent wool 
content of some numbers has dwindled 
to a mere 6 per cent. 

This is the first instance in which 
the act has brought about a marked 
change in the descriptive terminology 
of a product. While previous designa- 
tions were not actually untrue in most 
cases, they were misleading in that they 
left certain things unsaid. But the 
fact that even experienced retailers 
have been startled by the new fiber- 
content designations on wool and part- 
wool hose indicates the wide revisions 
that have taken place. 

In fairness to mills, both jobbers and 
retailers said recently that only a few 
have been guilty in the past of brand- 
ing half hose 100 per cent or 50 per 
cent wool, when the actual fiber con- 
tent was much’ lower. But even the 
legitimate mills in making their goods 


only told the truth to a certain degree. 


For instance, a pair of half hose 
which last year was stamped “100 per 
cent virgin wool faced, lined with cot- 
ton,” is now marked 64 per cent cotton, 
36 per cent wool. A 50 per cent virgin- 
wool-faced number turns out to have 
18 per cent wool content, and a 25 per 
cent wool-faced number has a wool 
content of 6 per cent. 


One large out-of-town retailer when 
he received his first shipment this 
week, was so angry he decided to 
cancel the balance of his order. His 
buying representatives here are trying 
to get him to reconsider, because the 
goods may not be available later in 
the year, or may be higher in price. 


Jobbers in the market who are ex- 
perts on hosiery said they usually knew 
the actual wool content of hosiery but 
admitted that in many cases the mark- 
ing probably gave the public a wrong 
impression. One jobber expressed the 
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opinion that the wool content might 
have been lowered this year in order 
to keep the goods within certain price 
ranges. 


Some mills have kept advances down, 
while in other cases they have been 
sizable. For instance, the 100 per cent 
wool-faced number sold at $2.75 a 
dozen in the early part of 1940 and 
was advanced to $2.85 later in the 
year. It opened at the same price this 
year, but has been moved up to $2.90. 
Cheaper numbers quoted by mills at 
$1.50 early last year are now $1.70. 
Some domestic 6x3 ribs have gone from 
$4 and $4.25 to $4.50. 


Retailers face a problem on carry- 
over stocks of wool hose where there 
is an obvious variation between the or- 
iginal stamping on the sole of the sock 
and the new tickets or seals which 
contain the data required under the 
wool labeling act. Thus, a sock may 
have the “100 per cent wool facing” 
stamp on the sole and a ticket with the 
“64 per cent cotton, 36 per cent wool” 
information. Retailers are wondering 








1941 
By States: 
CAN 2s 8a 5 I Be 
California _.. 427.60 
Colorado -... 583.10 
Idaho . 1,059.10 
Neominta’ =. 43.75 
Nevada 490.20 
Wew Wiemiee: 2 27.05 
Oregon 225.45 
North Dakota 14.95 
Seuth Dakota —__._..___. 32.40 
Texas Sense ee ee 33.45 
CLUS Speen eee sonra 540.64 
Washington _..._.._.___._..._ 372.70 
We. cst 580.75 
National Wool Marketing 
CIN 6. - 1,200.00 
National Wool Trade Assn. 5,000.00 
$10,739.69 


WOOL FUND 
Receipts to July |, 1941 — $10,739.69 


By Dealers: 
Adams & Leland______._____ $ 420.24 
Colonial Wool Co... 879.05 
Davis Wool Co... 48.80 
SE WE ssp ences 1,514.65 
Farnsworth, Stevenson 
ee ot oe ee 21.60 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Co... 325.50 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald. = 18.35 
Merrion & Wilkins... 19.40 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill... 746.35 
Northwestern Livestock Pro- 
duction Credit Assn.__. 39.70 
Producers Wool & Mohair 
National Wool Marketing 
Corporation a. Bee 
National Wool Trade Assn... 5,000.00 
Wun & Ce. 9.00 
By State Associations: 
Carers a 27.30 
ees oo be SE ge 11.55 
Ei een mee: ere 4.50 
IEE acteewnisecetets 279.70 
By Individuals..._______ 149.00 
$10,739.69 
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how customers will react to this appar- 
ently conflicting information. 

Wool hose is not the first product, 
labeled according to the act, which has 
been shipped to stores, some fall under- 
wear having already been taken in. But 
in the case of the underwear the 
changes were minor. For instance, a 
union suit with 10 or 25 per cent wool 
was so marked in recent years and the 
only change is the addition of informa- 
tion about the balance of the fiber 
content, such as 75 per cent cotton or 
60 per cent cotton, 15 per cent rayon, 
etc. 





Western Wool Transactions 


ALES of wool in the western pro- 
ducing area have subsided, with 
little activity being reported for the 
opening week of July, except in Texas, 
where the Commercial Bulletin for 
July 7 reports the sale of about one 
million pounds of 12-months’ wool to 
one mid-Atlantic mill at prices equiva- 
lent to about $1.05 clean, landed Bos- 
ton. 

Of the Texas clip (estimated at 
around 80 million pounds in 1940), 
only about half a million pounds of 8- 
months’ wool and around 30 million 
pounds of 12-months’ wool remain un- 
sold, according to estimates given in 
the San Angelo Standard of July 4. 
That paper reports a number of sales 
of the longer wools at 38 to 4214 cents 
and of the shorter wools at 39 to 41 
cents. Another newspaper reports the 
sale of one lot of 8-months’ wool at 
42% cents, the highest price paid thus 
far for that class of wool, and during 
the last week of June, 4514 .cents was 
said to have been paid for one very 
choice lot of fine 12-months’ wool. 

In western Wyoming, three clips 
were reported sold early in July at 36 
cents a pound, while 33% to 35% 
cents was taking a number of clips in 
the northeastern part of the state. The 
clip of the Warren Livestock Company 
of Cheyenne, Wyoming, amounting to 
approximately 370,000 pounds, was 
offered at sealed bid sale on July 2, 
but all bids were rejected. 

Thirty-eight cents was reported paid 
for a sizable clip in the Salmon section 
of Idaho and 36 cents for some 100,000 


The National Wool Groy, 





pian is always an 


Wool Council, which is the name und 


acquaint manufacturers and retailer 
the operation of the Wool Products 


Ackerman. 


* * * 


Telephone: Edinburgh 23695 


The American Wool Council, 
18 East 41st Street, 

New York, U. S. A. 

Dear Sirs, 


distribute to the members of our group. 


having your booklet reprinted. 


M/M. 





THE SCOTTISH WOOLLEN EXPORT COUNCIL 
22 Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, 3 


Good Word for Association Publication on Wool 
Products Labeling Act 


effective lubricant. 


Growers may not be familiar with the contents of the booklet referred 
to in the letter reproduced below, as it was published by the American 


er which the National Wool Growers | 


Association does its wool promotion work in the East, primarily {o | 


s with the fundamental facts about 
Labeling Act and has not been dis. | 


tributed among producers; but they will. be pleased to know that the | 
job has been well done. The booklet was prepared by Mr. F. Eugene | 


*  O* 


Chairman: W. Thow Munro, C.BE. | 


10th June, 1941. 


Needless to say, we are having many enquiries as to the working of this | 
Act, and I feel sure that the information which your booklet furnishes will be 
very helpful. I feel certain that you will have no objection to this Council 





W. THOW MUNRO, 


Chairman. 


Yours faithfully, | ; 





pounds at Soda Springs, Idaho. Recent 
sales in Montana have been within the 
36 to 37% cent range. 





Texas Directors Meet 


IRECTORS of the Texas Sheep 

and Goat Raisers Association heid 
their quarterly meeting at Junction on 
June 5, where Secretary A. K. Mackey 
gave a detailed report of the meat pro- 
curement program of the Office of 
Production Management, with which he 
is temporarily associated in Chicago. 
To coordinate meat buying and to reg- 
ulate the seasonal and sectional varia- 
tions in meat supplies for the Army 
were named by Mr. Mackey as im- 
portant problems to be solved; that is, 
to buy enough meat in June to cover 
demands in September when supplies 
are lessened. The attempts of “super” 
salesmen to have the Army use sub- 
stitutes for meat, Mr. Mackey report- 


ed, had thus far met with no succes 


The directors voted, on motion of Lf 


A. Schreiner, to put a portion of the 
emergency fund of the Texas Associa- 
tion into defense bonds. 

A resolution was adopted calling 
upon the President of the United State 
to “suppress labor strikes’ affecting 
the all-out aid program to the demo- 
cracies of Europe. The text of the 


resolution stated that it was in no way) 


to be considered as being “inimical w 
the legitimate rights of organized la- 
bor,” but should be construed as “a 
direct condemnation of the policies be- 
ing pursued by labor agitators through- 
out the United States.” 

The directors also urged by resolu: 
tion that the Federal Security Admin 
istration “mention meat in all litera 
ture and publications which make 
reference to protective foods,” as meat 
is a source of many essential vitamins, 
particularly the B group. 


E 
f 


I have recently received a copy of the booklet published by you on the Wool {ff 
Products Labelling Act, and I would like to congratulate Mr. Ackerman on this {f 
booklet, which is so clear that we are having copies reprinted on this side to |P 
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Contributors to Woo 


ARIZONA 


Flagstaff Sheep ng 
Howard Sheep 
Lorenzo Hubbell. 
Hennessey Sheep 


Mary E. Hennessy 
W. E. McGee 
J. B. Stiles 


CALIFORNIA 
hado M. Lesar 
Bert, AiXodereon Lauagueta Bros. 
Frank Arcularius Geo. Lienan 
0, L. Burt J. Levy 
: M. Brown E. F. Mills 
Eva B. Buck M. F. Mills 


C, L. Bidstrup 

Robt. Beauchamp 

Pedro Barazabell 

Burt Bros. 

Leon Brink 

J. T. Brimhall 
D. J. Carrole 

4 §. Compton 

Bruce Chidester 

Ritchie Conway 

E. C, Downey 


5 Dalley Bros. 


Dufur Bros. 

F. M. Derby 

Grover Davis 
Eyherabide Sheep Co. 
Joe Etchinique 


W. I. Fry 

R. E. Fry 

Herman M. Fortier 
J. M. Firlotte 
Faniani & Fish 

Geer & Lamoree 
Goni Bros. 


Goni, Fernando & 
Belluomini 


Mrs. C. A. Mitchell 
McKenzie & Stover 
H. J. Moran 

C. A. Mendenhall 
W. A. Moon 
Bulen McCormack 
Robt. F. Miller 
John Narbaitz 
Elmer Norgard 

J. Larrea Oillo Co. 
Domingo Othart 
Lyman Phillips 
Harry Peterson 
Ellwood Peters 
Frank Pellissier 
Florena F. Powell Est. 
Geo. Quinn 

Emma Reinhakel 
W. G. Russell 
Clarence Ruff 
Sawday & Owens 
John Saldubehere 
Ben Saldubehere 
G. K. Swingle 

J. E. Soeth 
Howard Smith 


Zella J. Giraldo John Sorholus 

J. W. Hulse Saulaue & Moulos 

J. J, Heaney Jose Suarez 

L, V. Hicks Chris Twisselman 

R, F. Hamm Joe Uruburro 

L, Z. Mitchell Victor Urionaguena 

J. D. Mallon A. B. Veerkamp 

Bertrand Ithenbrun T. A. Whittock 

Oaf N. Johnson G. B. Wilcox 

May Junco J. G. Wannop 

Harvey Jameson Wood Bros. 

A, Klieiver M. P. Warmoth 
COLORADO 

Virgie Arndt John Lamicq 


Frank Anderson 
George Avgares 

A. B. Bullerdick 
Robt. Bumgardner 
Lloyd J. a 
Bruce Bro: 

Ellery E. Dustord 
Irving C. 

John G. Beard 
Bryant & Stubbs 
R. Q. Buffham 
- Bown & Sons 

E. H. Briggs 
William E. Bray 

P, C. Coryell 
Martin Cull 
John V. Cuddy 
Albert Collins 
Mahlon Collins 
John K. Collins 
J. T. Collins 
Campbell Bros. 
Frank A. & 

Della O. Carpenter 
Sam Carr 
Elmo Cooper 
J. Demion 
Mrs, Tillie Duncan 
Blaine Dryden 
John Etcheverry & 

Bank of i 
=. R. & R 


Burr 3. "Fuller 
Fravet & Love & 
Rifle P.C.A. 
Frank E. & Amy 
Fletcher 
Frank C. Fletcher 
Fessler Bros. 

as. Fleming 

J. Garrison 
Roger C. Gleason 
John Grounds 

. Gardner 

R. B. Guild 
Norman P, Hammond 
Dan Hughes 
Virgil Holeomb 
arry Hoover 
Hurlburt Bros. 
C. A, Hitehborn 
A. S. Hopkins 
Dan Hughes 


Gus Morris 

Andrew Maniotis 
W. W. McWilliams 
Morse Metroz 

A. P. McIntyre 
Moffat County State 


Bank 

Dale Mitchell 

E. T. Martin 
Stanley McKay 
Dan W. McIntyre 
J. J. Marchbanks 
Frank Meaker 
Harold Madsen 


‘ "McLaughlin 
Fred McDonald 
Marguerita Miller 
Leon Martin 
Paul McLaughlin 
Hugh Nichols 
Allen Nash 
P. A. Obergfell 
H. P. Ottosen 
Ernest Oldland 
Hattie Parkhurst 
F. W. Price & Son 
Chester Price 
John Photas 
Angelo Poulas 
Harry Peroulis 
Chas. Rowan 
Robert Reineau 
Joseph J. Rader 
George Reineau 
G. D. & W. H. Reed 
Joe Rosatti 
Albert Roseland 
B. D. Sterrett 
O. E. Shehorn 
Steve Simas 
W. E. Schoolfield 
J. F. Smith 
Brendon Sullivan 
V. O. Smith 
Se | Sylvester 

H. Fred Sorenson 
H. 4 Southard 
Torrey Bros. 
Two Bar Ranch 


Cc. oe Tidwell & 
M. Haber 
Phan Todd 


Edgar C. Hoskill 
Regis K. Halandras 
S. J. Harris 
Donald C. Jolley 
Paul Jensen 
Jutten Bros. 
George W. Johnson 
Thos. W. Kelly 
Harry Kourlis 
ah Kirlee 

Kern 
E. é “Knowles & Son 
Edward Keller, Jr. 


G. A. Tabor 

H. Bruce Turner 
Cecil Vogelaar 
John Vaos 

E. C. Vaughn 
Westwater Sheep Co. 
Weaser Brown 
Fred E. Wallace 
Frank Williams 
L. S. Wyman 
Haler Witbeck 
Fred Winslett 
Stanley J. Wyatt 


Krill & Lutes Ed Young 

Rene Labbe George Young 

Louis & Tom Lipinotos L. F. Young & Son 

Jos. M. Leard Frank Zunich 

Merle Lemon Ben Zarlings 
IDAHO 

Baldwin Brown Haze] B. & 


Big Springs L. & 
L. S. Co. 


Ira Butters 

Lawrence Bettis 

Hassell Blankenship 

John Brown 

Bennett Bros. 

Levi Bodily 

Bingham County L. S. 
Mktg. Assn. 

Frank Coig 

P. J. Connolly 

Everett Campbell 

Levaur Coates 

Arthur Cloughton 

D. H. Crone 

Pete Cenarrussa 

Clover Land & Livestock 
Co. 

Joe Cenarrusa 

Collis Bros. 

Ernest Dilworth 

Don Frederickson 


James Farmer Sheep Co. 


William A. Fletcher 


Mack H. Hand 
John W. Jones 
George & Jas. Johnstone 
L. R. Jenkins 
A. Little 
William Laidlaw 
Peter McHansen 
Elmer Meehan 
Leon Marseille 
Anton Machacek 
Malad Ranch Pool 
Denton Moulton 
Peter Ospital 
J. T. Patterson 
Irvin Payne 
E. Quintana 
Sneed & Storrs 

(John McNamee) 
Ray Simpson 
Riley F. Smith 
Stover Bros. 
Sliman & Company 
J. C. Siddoway 
John Teeples 
James Turnbull 


L. Goldsteine Thomas & Peavey 

Geo. Hansen Thomason Bros. 

R. P. Hansen George C. Tovey 

E. W. Hansen Charles Thomsen 

H. A. Hansen E. E. Williams 

T. E. Hughes Mike Yrigoyen 
MONTANA 

Williams and Pauly Jens Pederson 
NEVADA 

Frank Azcarate J. R. McCulloch 

John Belaustequi Co. McBride Sheep Co. 

Norman Biltz Jack Mintz 

Philip Baker I. D. McNett 

Joe Churruca James Nelson 


Pete Corta 
James E. Doutre 
Steve Doutre 
Eureka Land & Live- 

stock Co. 
Pete Elia 
Javier Goyeneche 
Gordon Griswold 
Granade Bros. 
Lawrence Henroid 
Handley Bros. 
John Iractabal 

T. Jenkins Co. 

Jaca & Mendiata Juan 
Lee L. S&S. Co. 
Dominique Laxalt 
E. C. Murphy 
A. J. Magnuson 
Mrs. Frank Mancebo 


Pedro Olabarria 

Pine Forest L. & S. Co. 
Adam Patterson Co. 
John Poco 

Robinson Bros. 

Lloyd Sorenson 

Pete Sansinena 

E. A. Settlemeyer 


Saralegui L. & L. S. Co. 


E. M. Teixeira 

F. A. Turner 

Frank Trosi 

Ugalde & Horn Bros. 
John Uhart 

Salvador Urrutia 
Virginia Ranch Co. 
Manuel Vego 

R. A. Yelland 

Mrs. M. E. Yelland 


NEW MEXICO 


Bob Smith Thunderbird Trading Co. 
OREGON 

Harry Andrews P. E. Joyce 

A. F. Bowman Jack Joyce 

H. A. Cohn Carl Kelly 


Bernard Doherty 
William Dobbin 
Joe Eiguren 
Ebar Bros. 
Cornell Green 
Hilton-Burgess 
A. M. Highsmith 
Oran Hutton 
Hynd Bros. Co. 
Ross Jones 

Tom Joyce 


W. P. Kilkenny 
Walter Keefe 
Lynch & Lynch 
Lewis L. S. Co. 
Alex Lindsay 
Michael Martin 
M. J. O’Toole 
Pearson Estate 
Wm. Panzeri 
W. E. Rinehart 
Herman F. White 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Myler & Johnson 


UTAH 


D. H. Adams 
Leslie Anderson 


Eph Jensen 
Jas. S. Johnson 


James Anderson 

L. J. Arnol 
Clarence Anderson 
Ernest P. Anderson 
Antone Anderson 
Ernest Anderson 
Robert Anderson 
Marion Anderson 
Archie L. Anderson 
E. L. Bennion 
Ashley Bennion 
John Bennion & Son 
J. W. Bird 

Don H. Brown 

A. H. Brinkerhoff 
Steve Brillos 

J. E. Beal 

H. L. Bartholomew 
John A. Bigler 

L. L. Blackhaun 

J. W. Christensen 
Elmer Colby 

Grant Condie 
Reuel E. Christensen 
Claude Christensen 
F. R. Christensen 
Eugene Christensen 
Ford De Journette 
A. C. Dalby 
A. A. Dennison 
Fred Douglas 
Fairview Co-op Sheep 
Geo. Fasselin 

J. Y. Ferry 

John Gavatakis 

John S. Green 

Mrs. J. S. Green 

C. H. Gillispie 

Cc. B. Gunnell 
Wayne Gonder 

Guy Huganir 

Pete Herigaray 

Iowa C. Hacking 
Roy Huber 

J. Ambrose Hunter 
Grant Hunter 
Leroy Hansen 

A. L. Hansen 

A. T. Hartley 
Hyrum N. Hansen 
Edgar R. Jones 
Orin R. Jones 

H. C. Jolly 

L. F. Jackman 

E. C. Malgren 

R. C. Malgesson 

E. H. Malgren 
Arthur Mackelpary 
Albert F. Mathis 
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und in June 


Edward L. Jensen 
Weldon Jensen 
Gardell Jacobson 
Lorin Karren 

Gus Kalatsas 
Leigh Bros. 
Elmer Lind 
Sheldon Larsen 
Frank Lambeth 
Cc. W. Lund 

Glen Lund 

Moon Brothers 
Arlie Murray 

N. J. Meagher 
Wilson Murray 
Virtus McConkie 
George A. Merkley 
John K, Madsen 
John Marakis 

J. L. Maxwell 
Joseph A. Nelson 
C. Howard Nielson 
Olsen Bros. 

John L. Olsen 

R. H. Pitchforth 
Ronald Preese 
Othenius Peterson 
S. P. Peterson 
P. A. Poulson 

J. Reed Prince 
Reader Lievstock Co. 
F. H. Rasmusson 
Rich County Mktg. Assn. 
O. Richardson 
Jesse Rock 

Peter Sauraulio 
George Swan 
Shiner Bros. 

A. M. Swallow 
John Staley 
Marvin Smith 

M. A. Smith 
Kenneth Speirs 
J. P. Steveuasen 


H. E. Seeley 
Schmutz Bros. 
R. Spencer 


Thomas Sevy 


W. B. Seeley 

Charles & Lloyd Taylor 

H. A. Tyzack 

Orson D. Tait 

Paul Thompson 

Isiah Thomas 

E. A. Thorsen 

Alma M. Thomas 
(Wales Wool Pool) 

Loren M. Wilcox 

Alex B. Williams 

ad Wheeler 


L. U. Mumford G. Young 

Glen J. Nielson W. E. Young 
WASHINGTON 

Bob Allen Martinez Bros. 

R. Bircher & Son P. G. Mackintosh 

Mike Busch McGregor L. & L. S. Co. 

John Clerf Grover McDougall 

P. F. Cox McKenzie-Richardson Co. 

Vic Crowe O. J. Martin 

Cc. C. DeWit Ramos Sheep Co. & 

W. F. Douglas Coffin Sheep Co. 

John G. Escure Ralph Rabail 

J. M. Etulain Rosenberg Bros. 

Joe Ebsen A. H. Sturgill 

Willis Hales W. E. Smith 

R. ‘J. Hooper Ira Scott 


Antoine Jura Joria 
Herman Kuhn 

Wm. Kruse 

Cc. M. Longmire & Son 


Thoresen Bros. 
Taylor L. & L. S. Co. 
Warm Springs S. Co. 


WYOMING 


Arminto Sheep Co: 

Tom Anda 

Mrs. E..W. Adams 

Clifford Brubaber 

Austin C. Parker 

Mrs. Josephine Boyd 

Carbon County Sheep & 
Cattle Co. 


Erickson Kent Sheep Co. 


C. M. Edwards 
Eureka Sheep Co. 
Emil Faure 


Figure Eight Sheep Co. 


Johnston Sheep Co 
L. E. Kelly 


Peter Larson & Bro. 
Cc. F. Lampman & Son 
O. G... Leavitt 

Mercer L. & L. S. Co. 
Dub McQueen 


Murray-McKay Sheep Co. 


Mike Mohr 

Niland ‘lierney & Co. 
Harold Pear 

John Peters 

Z. W. Potter 

Rife Estate 

Harry E. Russell Estate 
Rasmussen Sheep Co. 
W. A.. Robertson 
Myron Spencer 

State Feeding Co. 

G. F. Stilphen 

Geo. Sherrod 
Stratton Sheep Co. 
Sandstone Sheep Co. 


Myron E. Tolman 

W. C. Sheep Co. 

M. F. Whelan L. S. Co. 

Wool Growers Warehouse 
& Marketing Co. 

L. E. Walck 














lhe Wool Market 


By C. J. Fawcett 


General Manager, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


UNE has furnished little to report in 
the way of wool markets. Volume of 
trading has been at a minimum. The 
inactivity is due to no lack of business 
on the part of the mills, for practically 
every 1iill in New England is running 
three shifts a day at capacity rate. 
Prices have been maintained very well 
during the month in view of the com- 
parative inactivity so far as domestic 
wool is concerned. Government orders 
are not entirely responsible for the con- 
sumption, which still ranges around the 
80-million-pound mark per month, as 
civilian business is available and con- 
stitutes approximately 75 per cent of 
orders on the books of the mills. 

Imports of foreign wool continue in 
volume. Some 98 million pounds was 
received in the United States during the 
month of April, which is the largest 
monthly importation since World War 
No. 1. Of this total, probably five mil- 
lion pounds was consigned by the Bri- 
tish Government to the emergency re- 
serve being set up in this country. It 
will be recalled that 250 million pounds 
was the amount of wool named one year 
ago as the minimum reserve for mili- 
tary purposes. To date only about one 
third of that amount of wool has been 
acquired for this purpose. There is 
some talk now in War Department 
circles that this emergency supply of 
wool be increased from 250 million 
pounds to probably twice that amount. 
There seems, however, little likelihood 
that this will be accomplished in view 
of their inability to acquire the original 
amount of 250 million pounds in one 
year. 

The difficulty has largely been with 
shipping facilities, and this condition 
appears to be more acute all the while, 
for the government is constantly taking 
over vessels from the commercial lines, 
recently having commandeered ten ves- 
sels from the Morgan inter-coastal line, 
which largely cuts off Texas and the 


Southwest from water transportation xo 
Boston. In this connection we under- 
stand there are 180,000 bales, or about 
seven million pounds of wool, in Aus- 
tralia awaiting shipment to the United 
States. 


It is rumored that 900,000 new 
draftees will be taken to replace those 
who will soon have served a year. All 
service men released will, of course, 
take their outfits home with them, for 
they will be held as reserves. If this 
plan is made effective, it is doubtful 
whether the recent estimate of 259 mil- 
lion pounds government requirement 
for the coming year will be sufficient 
to do the trick. 


There have been no developments 
that would justify expectation of tak- 
ing the 1941 wool clip over or placing 
a ceiling on values. In fact, the rise in 
wool values has been much less than 
expected, and less in percentage than 
labor and other necessary commodities 
in the defense program. For this rea- 
son there would seem to be no valid 
excuse for placing a ceiling on the wool 
market. 


The liberal importations from South 
America and Australia have served as 
a brake on domestic wool values. The 
bids placed by manufacturers on 19 
million yards of government material 
were so low that everyone was sur- 
prised, including, we believe, the War 
Department itself. In fact, some of the 
bids based on domestic wool were low- 
er than similar bids on March 17. The 
reason for such low bids is not clear. 
It is evident, however, that they do not 
expect their grease wool requirements 
on future contracts to cost them more 
than on orders taken March 17. The 
bids placed on 100 per cent domestic 
wool in many instances were very little 
above bfds based on the use of foreign 
wool or 50 per cent foreign and 50 per 
cent domestic. There should be no ques- 
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While the awards have not yet beat diffic 
made (July 5), an analysis of the iif sonin 
would indicate that at least 80 per cey ‘ on a 
should be placed with mills contractiy§— from 
to use domestic wool. We list belo) and 
some of the government orders thy schet 
will be awarded this next week aie it w 
the amount of grease wool required if Woo 
the manufacture thereof: tioné 

1,500,000 blankets. mad 
6,000,000 yards 18-ounce serge, part 
§,000,000 yards flannel shirting, It’ 
3,500,000 32-ounce overcoating, 
3,000,000 yards wool lining. hun 
15,000 pounds of three eighths, ator 
27,000,000 pounds of fine staple, ( 
8,500,000 pounds of halfblood. bro 
9,500,000 pounds of low one quir-§ ;. 
ter and above. = 
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This may illustrate the trend of th tha 
demand for domestic wool during th) be 
fall months. We believe that 78@sp s* 
per cent of it will be based on the usec Ut 
domestic wool. The delivery dates fo) ‘4 
the manufactured goods will be sprealf * 
out over the fall and winter months ani ' 
it is not thought that manufactures> 1 
are covered on their requirements off 
wool. 

Much stress has been placed in ow _ 
Washington meetings upon the import) 
ance of increasing the production 0 
domestic wool indicating, perhaps, the 
necessity of this nation’s becoming sel!- 
sufficient as rapidly as possible. 

Hearings were held in Washington ov 
June 23 concerning trade agreements | 
with Uruguay and Argentina in which 


a reduction of duty is being considered 
on the extreme low grades of wool, ol 
which we produce but little in the 
United States. This, however, can have 
nothing more than a psychological ef- 
fect on the wool market for the agree- 
ment, if consummated, would probably 
not be effective until next January. 
The principle, however, is objectionable, 
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wedge to subsequently lower duties on 
grades that would compete directly 
with our domestic wool clip. The pres- 
ent tariff has been no barrier to im- 
portations of wool from South Ameri- 
can countries this last year. The coun- 
try of Uruguay exported to the United 
States approximately 83 per cent of 
its total wool clip and Argentina about 
72 per cent of its total production. For 
this reason, it would seem extremely 
difficult to develop a logical line of rea- 
soning that would justify any reduction 
on duties of any agricultural products 
from South America at a time like this, 
and it may well be that the whole 
scheme will again be dropped just as 
it was two years ago. The National 
Wool Growers Association and the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation 


| made vigorous protests to the State De- 
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partment against any such negotiations. 
It was interesting to note that one 
hundred representatives and many sen- 
ators registered their objection. 

Contracting in Uruguay has again 
broken out for wool that will be shorn 
in September. It is now estimated that 
seven to eight thousand bales, or about 
that many million pounds of wool, have 
been contracted at 40@42 cents in the 
grease to growers in that country by 
United States agents. While this con- 
tracting affords an indication of strong- 
er future markets, it also would seem 
to prove conclusively that South Amer- 
ican growers do not require reduction 
in duties. 

Options have been taken upon fine 





Summer Street 


"Some while ago," Ruth McCauley Thorne 
of San Angelo, Texas, wrote The National 
Wool Grower on June 16, “you were kind 
enough to send me a copy of the January 
issue of your excellent magazine—the issue 
with such nice comment about the Texas 
Chuck Book, compiled by the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Auxiliary, and illustrated 
and versed by me. In looking over its pages, 
advertisements and all, | was so impressed 
with the importance of Summer Street that 
| wrote a poem about it, and sent it to the 
Boston Herald, which printed it. 

"Since San Angelo is the world's largest 
primary wool market we are naturally inter- 
ested in Boston as the large wool center. It 
was truly a pleasure to receive many lovely 
letters from Boston people who enjoyed 
"Summer Street," and | am enclosing a copy 
with the thought that many who do not see 
the Boston Herald might like it in the Na- 
tional Wool Grower." 


I’ve never been to Boston town 

To walk down Summer Street, 

But I have watched soft fleece flow by 
In tides of rhythmic beat; 


And I have grasped sharp metal shears 
That free rich-fibered wool, 

And I have lifted burlap bags— 

Of promise ever-full; 


Each time gray fluff to Boston goes 
I scarce can stay my feet, 
And far though Texas is, I’d feel 


At home on Summer Street! 


Ruth McCauley Thorne 
in The Boston Herald. 











territory wool suitable for the manu- 
facture of government serges until after 
the government awards are made this 
week. Options were also given and 
taken on scoured three eighths pending 
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the time of awarding contracts on the 
million and a half blankets. It is said 
that dealers gave manufacturers options 
on territory fine wool freely at $1.03 
and the going price on three-eighths 
scoured wool has been 95c@$1 accord- 
ing to the grade and quality. Of course, 
it is to be expected that these options 
will be taken up by successful bidders. 


It is now estimated that 75@80 per 
cent of the 1941 domestic clip is out of 
first hands, and probably 50 per cent 
of the wool that has been purchased by 
the dealers has been passed on to man- 
ufacturers and is being delivered to 
them as rapidly as the wool can be 
prepared in the Boston warehouses. 
Texas and Wyoming are the two states _ 
where the largest percentage of the 
domestic clip is to be found. These 
wools, however, are steadily being taken 
by dealers who are willing to acquire 
an inventory with expectation of higher 
values during the fall and winter. 


Both the top futures and the wool 
futures markets have been rather list- 
less this month, barely enough business 
being done, evidently, to keep them 
alive. No marked trend has been reg- 
istered by these agencies. 


We quote the market firm on ter- 
ritory wools of all grades. Fleece, or 
farm state wools, however, have lost 
a little ground. Missouri, Michigan, 
and Ohio medium wools that command- 
ed 48 cents in the grease, landed mills, 
are now obtainable at a cent less. This 
applies on all grades of fleece wool. 








Domestic Wool Quotations — Week Ending Thursday, July 3, 1941 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS 





Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 


























Boston Prices Shrink and Shrink and Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent 
| | $1.06-1.08 (63%)  $.39- 40 (65%) $ .37- .38 (68%) $ .34- .35 
Fine French Combing.__________________________. 1.00-1.0§ (64%) 36- .38 (66%) 34- .36 (69%) 31- .32 
he ES Reena .96- .98 (65%) .34- _. (68%) : . ee (71%)  .28- _.. 
Y, Blood Combing (Staple) - 1.00-1.03 (58%) 42- 43 (60%) 40- .41 (64%) 36- .37 
% Mood Preach Combing $$ ___ .96- .98 (59%) 39- .40 (61%) 37- .38 (65%) Aizn 
ined Clothing 93- 95 (60%) 37- .38 (62%) 35- .36 (66%) . 
REE LN ore ee eran 90- .93 (53%) 42- .44 (55%) Al- .42 (58%) 38- .39 
¥% Blood Clothing —.._....___. .86- .88 (54%) .40- - (56%) .38- .39 (59%) 35- .36 
4, Blood Combing - 84- .87 (50%) 42- .44 (52%) 40- .42 (55%) .38- .39 
RRs .80- .82 (45%) 44- 45 (47%) 42- .43 (50%) .40- .41 
Common and Braid... .77- .79 (44%) 43- .44 (46%) 42- .43 (49%) 39- .40 











(1) 


In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of grea;y wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 


basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the different length groups quoted. 
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Lamb Markets 


Chicago 


ARLY in June when the new crop 

lambs were scarce the market mov- 
ed up to a top of $13.25, which was the 
highest point of the year. This price 
was paid on June 9 but after that date 
prices started to slump gradually and 
fiinished the month with the best spring 
lambs selling at $11.65, or 25 cents 
higher than a year ago. 

Most pressure on the market late in 
the month developed because of the 
sharply lower prices paid for the dressed 
product. As soon as the southern lambs 
started to move freely the local market 
felt the effect of the competition from 
eastern points where most of the lamb 
is consumed. Each week recorded a 
lower scale of prices, with buyers claim- 
ing the product was hard to sell because 
of large volume and warm weather 
which restricted consumption. 

Most of the direct shipments in June 
consisted of Idaho lambs of good qual- 
ity. Not many were on sale on the open 
market. Late in the month the first ar- 
rivals from Washington showed up. 
These lambs were all consigned to 
packers. The favorable condition of 
the range this season gives good pros- 
pect that lambs that come to market 
during the next three months will be 
in better finish than usual. 

Receipts of sheep at Chicago for 
June were 103,373 compared with 118,- 
485 in June last year. It was the small- 
est total in over half a century. The 
June supply included 77,810 sent direct 
to packing concerns. For the first six 
months the total aggregated 1,114,116, 
a decrease of 56,338 from the same time 
last year. Shipments for the first six 
months approximated 237,500, a slight 
increase over last year. June represents 
the time of the year when the old-crop 
lambs are about all marketed and the 
new crop is hardly ready for slaughter. 
At 20 market points for the first half 
of the year arrivals of sheep totaled 6,- 


556,000 compared with 6,624,000 for 
the corresponding time last year. 

The slaughter of sheep and lambs at 
points under federal inspection ran 
close to 275,000 per week in June, which 
was about the same as last year and in- 
dicated a normal movement for that 
time of the year. Packers report a uni- 
formly good demand for all mutton 
products, which put the June average 
price on wholesale account.a little high- 
er than last year, following closely the 
trend of the market on the hoof. June 
closed with lamb cuts quoted at $15 
to $22 wholesale, compared with $11 to 
$17 for the same time last year. 

The sharp advance in the hog market 
of $3 per hundred from the first of 
April, when the government proposed 
to put a $9 floor under the market, to 
late in June was an improvement beyond 
the most optimistic expectations. But 
this advance was not entirely predicated 
on government help. A decrease of 
100,000 in the June supply compared 
with June last year was no small factor 
in boosting the market to the highest 
level in four years. This advance in 
swine, however, failed to impart any 
buoyancy to the other markets. During 
the period that hogs gained most, both 


cattle and lambs declined $2. The Sup. 
ply of cattle and sheep remained aboy 
normal in the face of a 30 per cent drop 
in hogs. For a long time beef has bee 
selling relatively high. From last Octo. 


ber to the first of March this yeq § 


July; ; 
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choice steers were nearly twice the pric 


of hogs but now the average is getting 
much closer, and the consuming deman( 


is gradually shifting more to beef ani § 


lamb. But because the government js 
earmarking a vast amount of pork for 


still holding up. 

Strong efforts are being made to sel 
the Army more ovine meat and those 
behind the movement say soldiers are 
taking more kindly to it and many are 


overcoming an unwarranted and foolish § 


prejudice. 

Not many old sheep were on sale in 
the month of June at Chicago but de. 
mand was good with fat ewes selling 
at $4 to $4.75 and generally 50 cents to 
$1 higher than a year ago. Yearlings, 
which up to the first of June were listed 
as 1940 lambs, ranged from $8.50 i 
$10.25 but at the close of the month 
were not able to beat $9.50. Buck lambs 
coming in from nearby points have had 
to sell at a $1 discount from ewe lambs. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended: 


June 28, 1941 June 29, 1940 











Slaughter at 27 Centers___ 281,360 264,053 
Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 
SPRING LAMBS 
ee ee Ge ne a. $11.95 $10.84 
Medium and Good... 10.95 9.91 
LAMBS (Shorn) 
MRR NN 22 ot Sa BAe ER 9.25 8.75 
Medium and Good pean ane NR cathy | Tata a 8.00 7.92 
New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 
SPRING LAMB (All weights) 
ES as Crean see 23.50 21.00 
REE OEE he MO Ene Es oe 22.80 19.70 
Commercial __ Pn ee rey ee 20.30 16.85 
LAMB 
Good—30-40 pounds _..__. 19.50 
Commercial—All weights _________ 16.70 14.65 
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July, 1941 


Only spring lambs are coming now in 
fleece, and so wool is not so much a 
factor in the market as it was a short 
time ago. 

Practically no feeder lambs are com- 
ing to market, but buyers are anticipat- 
ing a good trade after the range lambs 
start in volume in the year. For the 
frst five months of this year, according 
to government figures, 508,000 feeders 
were sent to seven middle west states 
compared with 445,000 for the same 
period of last year. 

Frank E. Moore 





Denver 


ECEIPTS for the month totaled 
107,000 head, which was 36,000 
under the June, 1940, total. Decreases 
occurred in shipments from Colorado, 
Texas, Idaho and Oregon, while Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Wyoming had in- 


) creases. 
y are 


Idaho sent in the largest number 
during June, 74,500 head, which was 
36,000 below the total reaching the 
Denver market from that state in the 
same month a year ago. This decrease 
was accounted for mainly by the fact 
that a much larger volume of Idahos 
sold at Ogden this year than last. 

Receipts from other states during 
June included 15,500 from California, 
6,300 from Colorado, 5,400 from Ore- 
gon, 2,700 from Wyoming, 1,000 from 
Utah, and smaller numbers from Ne- 
braska, Texas, Kansas, and Montana. 

Sheep and lamb receipts at Denver 


| for the year to July 1 totaled 624,000, 


as compared to 828,000 for the same 
period a year ago. 

Prices on top fat western lambs dur- 
ing June varied from $10.75 to $12.50, 
or a spread of $1.75 per hundred. Re- 
ceilpts were not excessive at any time; 
however the trade was very erratic, and 
the month closed around $1 per hun- 
dred lower than early June values. The 
average top paid in June this year, how- 
ever, of $11.70 per hundred was 90 
cents per hundred above the June, 1940, 
top average. 

Two high spots of $12.50 were 
reached on Thursday, the 5th, and on 
Monday, the 23rd. Idaho fat lambs 





A Complete Sheep 
Ranching Unit tor Sale! 


ee ranch of more than 145,000 acres in Eastern 
Montana suitable for grazing 15,000 head of sheep. Natural 
sheep country. Beautiful range. Large variety of strong native grass. 
Adequate water development, which makes all the range available 
for grazing. Buildings—sheds—ranch equipment—ample rich bot- 
toms for raising winter feed, all enclosed by more than 200 miles 


of fence. 


Here is an opportunity for a big operator to pick up an ideal 
ranch for a relatively small capital investment. 


Address Box 208, Miles City, Montana 


























CORRIEDALE 


A breed made to order for the ideal com- 
bination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. Adaptable to all conditions. 


- For Great Profits, Breed Corriedales. - 
Write us for literature and list of breeders. 
No Membership Fee. 





President............ Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice President R. C. Hoyt, 

Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer .............. Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Record Building 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 

First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


ee W. Hickman, Moscow, 
daho 


Directors—R. E,. Thomas, Heber, Utah; George 


B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; S. P. Nielsen, 
Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 





Pedigree Blanks. Etc.. Address the Secretary. 


























IDAHO RAM SALE 


— at — 


FILER, IDAHO - - - AUGUST 6 


Strictly a Breeders’ Sale 
Hampshires, Suffolks and Suffolk-Hampshires 


QUALITY and QUANTITY ASSURED 


Range Rams — 900 — Stud Rams 


Sponsored by 
IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


BOX 2598 


BOISE, IDAHO 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 






























VOYLE BAGLEY 
GREENWICH, UTAH 
Breeder of 


Registered 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 


BIG SMOOTH, YEARLING RAMS 
FOR SALE 












Will have my usual Consignment at 
The National Ram Sale 

























IDAHO CORRIEDALES FOR 
WOOL AND LAMBS 





5 R. wit ee I 
I have taken firsts in the Idaho Wool Shows 
for the last three years and at the Ogden 
Wool and Livestock Shows. 
Inspection of My Flock is Solicited. 
I will have a fine consignment at the 
National Ram Sale also. 


J. W. MATTHEWS 


BURLEY, IDAHO 
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Protect Your Stock Yourself 


I show you how to take all stock-killing 
predators: coyotes, wolves, bobcats, mountain 
lions, ete. Get the furs. I made an all-time 
record killing predators. 


Write for details and proof. 


JOHN EHN, Master Trapper-Instructor 
Roscoe, California 















Crossbred Range Rams 
from Representative Blood Lines 
Romney-Marsh X Rambouillet 
Lincoln X Rambouillet 
Car Lots or Less. 

R. E. McALLISTER 


Box 123 Great Falls, or Fairfield, Mont. 








FOR SALE BY OWNER 
Good Fenced Range Land 


Present set up for 2400 sheep in- 
cluding grazing leases and privileges. 
Also winter range. With or without 
sheep. For further particulars write 


P. O. Box 556 Evanston, Wyoming 
or Telephone 286, Evanston, Wyo. 




















bulked at $11.25@12.50 the first week 
in June, $10.35@12.25 the second week, 
$10.10@11.90 the third week, and 
$10.15@12.50 the last ten days of the 
month. 

Prices on Oregon fat lambs ranged 
from $10.75@11.75; a few loads of 
Utah spring lambs made $12 early in 
June; and several cars of California 
springers made $11@11.50 the first 
half of the month. 

A few loads of fed Colorado, old- 
crop, shorn lambs early in June sold 
at $9.15 flat and $9.60 freight paid. 
From the middle of the month on 
numerous loads of shorn California new 
crop lambs, mostly from the Oakdale 
section, were taken at $10@10.75. 

A car of California spring lambs in 
feeder flesh cleared at $10 on June 11, 
and on the 26th two loads of feeders 
from Idaho, sorted out of big strings, 
made $10.25. 

Shorn yearlings in small trucked-in 
lots and in shipments from _ the 
West went to killers at $7.50@8.50. 
A few loads of Idaho fat ewes sold at 
$4@4.50, and one load of western Col- 
orado ewes was taken at $4.75 the last 
week of June. Odd lots of trucked-in 
ewes and some contained in western 
lamb shipments sold at mostly $4.25@ 
4.50 the last half of the month, with 
common to medium kinds anywhere 
from $3@4 and canners down to $2.50. 

Interior Iowa slaughterers bought 
13,300 fat lambs at Denver last month, 
and during the past six month 68,500 
were shipped to that district. Atlantic 
Coast packers took 3,700 head in June, 
and a total of 108,700 the past six 
months. 

Local slaughter of fat sheep and 
lambs during June totaled 29,000 head, 
an increase of 5,000 over the same 
month a year ago, and for the first 
six months of the year the total was 
162,500, in increase of 6,000 over the 
same period in 1940. 

R. C, Albright 





St. Joseph 


«yer receipts for June were light, 

the total being 60,522 compared 
with 73,785 in May and 64,745 in 
June a year ago. Of the month’s total, 
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King Brothers Company 
Laramie, Wyoming 


RAMBOUILLET and CORRIEDAL, | 
RAMS FOR SALE 


A King Corriedale 


Inspection and Correspondence 
Solicited 








40 REGISTERED 
SUFFOLK EWES 


English and Canadian Breeding 
All Ages 


STUD AND RANGE RAMS 
August Delivery 
Also Foundation Duroc Swine 


B. D. MURDOCH 


Bonida Farm 
UCON, IDAHO 
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$15,000,000.00 
TO RANGE SHEEPMEN 


Iowa paid more than fifteen million dollars 
to range sheep growers during the past twelve 
months. Iowa is the nation’s No. 1 feeding 
center and receives more money for corn 
fattened livestock—the finished product—and 
pays out more money for replacement range 
stock—the raw material—than any other state. 
In Iowa, there is more feed, more demand for 
something to eat it, and more money to buy 
with, than in any other farming and feeding 
section of the United States. 


In Iowa, actual farmers, feeders and fin- 
ishers want to buy short-term breeding ewes 
good for one or two years in small farm 
flocks, and younger ewes of all ages, and 
rams to go with each bunch; also feeder lambs. 
The demand is_here and the purchasing power 
is here—for breeding ewes any age and feeder 
lambs. Prefer lots of 350 to 2,500 head, and 
ship straight across from the range country 
to the tall corn state. 


How many and what kinds have 
you for sale, what price for spot cash, 
what loading station, and how soon 
can you ship? 

FRED CHANDLER 
CHARITON, IOWA 


Iowa farmers for fifty years 
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12,344 came from Texas and New Mex- 
ico, 2,256 from Idaho, 601 from Ari- 
zona, and the rest were mostly from 
native territory. 

The lamb market was _ uneven 
throughout the month and closed 
around 25 cents lower. On the close 
best natives sold at $11, and choice 
westerns were quoted up to $11.25. 
During the first ten days prices were 
up, and choice natives reached $12.25, 
with New Mexicos at $12. After this 
the market was very uneven, and prices 
were lower on most days. Near the 
close Colorados sold at $11.25, and 
Texas stock sold straight at $10.50. 

a Clipped lambs also closed 25 cents 
~~ if lower, with best quoted around $9 at 
ce the end of the month. Ewes closed 
strong to 25 cents higher, with most 
"good kinds $3-50@4.25, and occasional 
== sales up to $4.50 on late days. 

H. H. Madden 
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ig : Ogden 


HEEP receipts at Ogden during the 

month of June were heavy as vol- 
e ume shipments moved in from the 
North, ie., Idaho, California and Ore- 
gon, the majority coming from Ida- 
ho. Shipments from that state during 


|) the month totaled 167,525, while 49,652 
came from California and 7,646 from 
~~ | Oregon. The California movement far 
exceeded expectations and many car- 
- loads moved eastward from _ladino 
tan |W Pastures. 
= Lambs of fine quality were offered 
_ for sale on a ready market and prac- 
ange tically all offerings were cleaned up 
Ko daily, and many more could have been 
ling placed in the trade channels had they 
pa been available. Sales were the highest 
= of any month in the history of the 
-_ market. The market opened on June }, 


wer 


vd at $11, top price, and had jumped up 
re to $12.25 by the 5th day, this being 
the high mark for the period. From 
ih here we note a drop to $10.75 by the 
on middle of the month, from whence the 
price rose to $11.75 by June 19, drop- 
ped to $11.50 the 21st, back up to 
$11.90 on June 23, and down to $11 
for the month’s closing figure. The 
high mark was exactly $1.35 above 
the high mark for the month of June 
in 1940 when $10.90 was the practical 




















Write or Wire Us of Your Neods for 


STUD OR RANGE RAMS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON 


Good Rambouillet Rams are going to be scarce. We advise getting lined up on 
your needs early. Stud Rams, Range Rams, and Breeding Ewes for sale at 
the ranch at all times. Single or Car Lots, Prices Reasonable. 


JOHN HK. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


PHONES 174-120 MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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PART OF MY FLOCK 


LET YOUR NEXT RAMS BE BARCLAY SUFFOLKS 
BARCLAY SUFFOLKS MATURE EARLY 


Twenty years’ improved production through use of Best Suffolks that can be 
imported or obtained in flocks of this country has given Barclay Suffolks a 
popular type that finds favor with producers wherever used. 


BREEDING THE BEST 


is economy in the long run. More pounds in shorter time on higher selling 
lambs is the result of using the best of Barclay Suffolk seedstock from one of 
the oldest and foremost Suffolk flocks in America. 


MICHAEL BARCLAY 


BLACKFOOT, IDAHO 











150 LINCOLN RAMS FOR SALE 


All registered, Canadian bred rams, many of them suitable 
for high-class stud purposes. 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS, T. L. Patrick, Owner 
Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
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AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 International. 


DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 








HAMPSHIRES| 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 





Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Luther Belden, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 


RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 


























In the Whrds of a 
Great iEeniles - 


In his first inaugural address in 
1801, Thomas Jefferson spoke of cer- 
tain “essential principles of our Gov- 
ernment.” Among these, he said, were 
the “diffusion of information and 
the arraignment of all abuses at the 
bar of public reason.” 


In the 140 years since, the means & 
of spreading information and sub- 
mitting national problems to “the bar 
of public reason” have kept pace with the growth of our 
boundaries and our population. 





BA 


Today, telephone service plays a vital role in making Jeffer- 
son’s principles work. It. speeds the gathering and distribution 
of news—keeps people in touch. 


Thus the “diffusion of information” by telephone in normal 
times, or in emergencies, in peace or in war, helps to make prac- 
tical the ideals of one of our nation’s founders. 


& 


The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Co. 























ELECTRIFY YOUR FARM NOW 


JACOBS 


Ds ae ee ee 
and power—with the 1941 Model 


Jacobs Super Automatic Wind Electricity Plant. The 
greatest electric plant buy in America. 


IT'S CHEAPER TO OWN A JACOBS 


Jacobs QUALITY is worth every cent you pay for it. Not a 
generator burned out in 11 years is the Jacobs record. 14-foot 
flyball, variable pitch propeller. Completely automatic battery 
charging and voltage control. Mail the coupon today for FREE 
folder and learn why it costs less to own a Jacobs. Modern 
living demands Light and Power no matter how far you live 
from the High Line. Electrify your home and barn the Easy 
Jacobs Way! 


AMERICA’S OLDEST WIND ELECTRIC MANUFACTURER 


Jacobs Wind Electric Co., Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
















THERE'S ONLY ONE 


Check and re-check before you buy 
a Wind Electric Plant that sells 
at a cheaper price than the Jacobs. 
It’s CAPACITY that counts. You 


America’s 
Finest 






$295 and up 


8 Years to Pay 
1500-2500 watt 








Gentlemen: Please send free folder and easy buying plan on 
your Jacobs Super Automatic Wind Electric Plant. 





ID scdecenstebinsendintdssnsidgeensniccnchinctesininnbetiin sosodiase 


Address ............ 




















For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breedery’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del, 











SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes ar 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding, 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill 

















THE AMERICAN 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


Marysville, Ohio 









American bred Rambouillets are 
dual-purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and mut- 
ton, which have endured the tests of 
Yesterdays, not only in the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States but in 
every country into which they have 
been exported, and are the breed of 
sheep for Tomorrow’s world, as they 
are hardy and quickly acclimated. 


President 

John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President 

2S ese Ozona, Texar 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Mrs. Dwight Lincoln .......... Marysville, Ohio 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 
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July, 1941 


top and $9.75 was the low point 
reached, or $1 below the past month’s 
low mark. 

Conditions are such that a strong 
lamb market has been the rule, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
these same conditions will help main- 
tain a strong market throughout the 
coming summer months. Although 
supplies have been heavy at Ogden, 
practically the entire lot has been read- 
ily absorbed by eastern slaughterers 
whose trade territory takes in the in- 
dustrial regions where war preparations 
have boomed the consumer market for 


meat. 
Although the July feeder lamb mar- 


| ket will not be affected, a 15 per cent 


reduction in stocker and feeder rates 
to central markets will greatly aid 
to distribute their light 
lambs after August 1 when sale in 
transit of feeders at these markets will 


| be permitted at the through 85 per cent 


stocker and feeder rates from point of 
origin to destinaticn. This is a 15 per 
cent reduction from rail rates of the 
past and means that it will cost the 


| grower 15 per cent less to reach the 


market and the feeder 15 per cent less 
to move his feeders from the market 
to his feed lot. These new advantages 
apply if shipment is by rail into and 
out of the markets. Use of the sale-in- 
transit arrangement at the central mar- 


| kets usually results in further savings 


by use of the “fattening-in-transit ar- 
rangement” at the feed lot. 
Dudley F. Estes 








SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, ‘Pres.--J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
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Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


SHEEP DOGS 
A litter of puppies whetped June 16th, sired: by 
a registered White Collie, out of a Natural Bob- 
Tailed Australian Shepherd Bitch. Pups from a 
former mating have just made wonderful sheep 
dogs. By this crossing the timidness of the Collie 
has been overcome, so naturally you have an 


Oregon - 


4 ifi ideal sheep dog. 
ac 1c sheep, $20.00 each. 


Alvin C. Skretteberg Shadehill, S. D. 


Males, $10.00; Females, $8.00. 
Also two Kelpies 7 months old, just started with 








Wool Growers 





7184 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Washington 
Nevada 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street 


Idaho 
California - 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
Boston. Mass. 

















HILLS, OGLESBY & DEVINE 


WOOL 


MERCHANTS 


292 Summer St. 





Boston, Mass. 
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WOOL GROWERS are buying 
“CATERPILLAR” 


“Caterpillar” tractors fit the needs of woolmen for 
ranches, plowing, haying, building roads, water holes 
and ditches as well as for pulling camps and many 


other uses. 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


LANDES SALT LAKES CUtyY 


Distributor of “Caterpillar” Diesel Engines, Track-Type Tractors, Road Machinery 


TRACTOR and 
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S WE write this column for the July issue of the National 

Wool Grower, we have celebrated the 4th according 

to the wishes and the will of millions of American people. 

Some may have answered the call of the great outdoors, 

have been in the hills; some have taken their radios with 

them; some have left theirs at home, not wanting to know 
or worry about what is doing in a war-crazed world. 

No one knows what’s going to happen anyway, so why 
spoil a vacation! Joe Bush says, “If the fish ain’t on your 
line, bait your hook and keep on trying—keep agoin’.” At 
Sheepfold with the 4th another of the many yesterdays on 
our calendar of the past, we are headed for the midsummer 
hay harvest and the fall round-up. 


Lying on our bed-roll in a cool and shady camp in 
the mountains, a little cooking fire burning on the creek 
bank and the day’s catch of fish frying in a pan of melted 
butter; the smell of coffee on the air; birds twittering in 
the tree tops and the wind playing a tune in the trees with 
fingers so light it will play through the night,—it seems 
sort of foolish like to think that with all the room there 
is in the world somewhere men are fighting wars of 
conquests. 


It’s all so peaceful here. After dark tonight we’ll hear 
the howl of a coyote and maybe the yowl of a bobcat. As 
we write this we can hear the drum of a woodpecker and in 
another camp across the creek some young folks are singing 
“Home on the Range” while somewhere “over there,” in 
the path of the war machines, homes and towns are blazing; 
crops that were sown to be the food supply of a people are 
being trampled underfoot; fields are being plowed with 
the shells of mighty guns and harrowed with the movements 
of “tanks.” 


“Out here” in the stillness of the hills it seems so 
foolish, so futile, so barren of all hope, that some nation 
will be the better for all the bloodshed, the homeless, the 
widows, the orphans, the destruction of what it has taken 
centuries to build—the irreparable loss of the life of the 
young people of many lands; seems like there is only one 
prayer for the American people: Please, God, let us live 
on in peace, Amen. 

Before Joe und I left Sheepfold for our vacation over 
the 4th we got our hay outfit in order so that we would not 
have that job on our minds to mar the vacation we had 
planned in the hills. By the time this is printed and read 
(we hope), we will be well along with our haying. After 
that comes the beef round-up, and in a ride over the range 
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we never saw cattle in better condition. Lambs, too, come of § 
the range, many of them tops and ready for the marke 
without a detour to the feeders. 


Quite frequently we get a letter or a card from som 
cow-waddie or sheepherder telling us that he likes why 
we write in this Big Gates on Little Hinges column. Lay ff 
week we had a letter that we have framed; it hangs on th 
wall in the room in Sheepfold where we do our radio work 
and write our column for the National Wool Grower. 


We want to tell you of this letter even though we have 
been asked not to give the name of the writer. Some of 
the letters we have indicate that they were “dictated but 
not read,” but this one of which we are so proud has a date 
iine—‘‘Somewhere in Northeastern Nevada.” It is written 


in pencil, the paper is a paper bag split open, and it telk § 
us that our column is always read by a herder and a camp | 


tender in what the letter says is a desert sheep camp. 


I, Peter, can picture that camp in the Nevada desert 
range. I can see the herder on a still hunt for the stub ofa 
pencil, and the paper sack indicates that it was the only 


paper in camp. I value that letter above all others not) 


because of its composition, but because of the work it took 
to write it. The date on which it was written, and when 
T received it, indicates that the camp tender carried it to 
town and forgot to mail it several times. 


It tells of how the reader appreciated our original poem 


“When the wind plays a tune in the trees.” The writer J 


says that he is a fair singer and has a tune for “When the 
wind plays a tune in the trees” and he is going to sing it at 
the next meeting of the Nevada wool growers. Joe und me 
would like to be there and hear him. He says in his letter 
that he wants a “barroom” setting when he sings. 


Well, there are barrooms in Nevada where a man can 
be a gentleman, buy a drink like a man without buying 4 
drunk in a bottle, and on state occasions Joe und me have 
seen flockmasters, camp tenders and herders “have one” 
to the toast of “Way around ’em, Shep.” Joe Bush und me 
were in one in Elko a short time ago und hot-dog, before 
we left, the bar-dog asked us to have one on the house. 
Hot-zigitty, think of that, “on the house and down the 
hatch.” 

Joe Bush says to eat, drink and be merry; tomorrow 


we may be caught up in the draft or herded into court on 
an income tax evasion. 


Peter Spraynozzle of Sheepfold, U.S.A. 
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Auxi 


The Story of Four 
Modern Cinderellas 


UR modern Cinderellas recently 

returned from a trip that was like a 
fairy story come true. Colonel Charles 
F, H. Johnson, president of Botany 
Worsted Mills of Passaic, New Jersey, 
is the genial godfather who transformed 
Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson of Heppner, 
Oregon, president of the National Wool 
Growers Auxiliary; Mrs. Emory C. 


| Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah, first vice 


president and press correspondent; 
Mrs. Harold Cohn, Heppner, Oregon, 
secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. Marsh 
Lea of Fort Stockton, Texas, from plain 


iter work-a-day wives of wool growers, into 


modern traveling Cinderellas. From the 
time “Godfather” Johnson’s magic wand 
placed us on fast-traveling Pullman 


| trains, until May 25, when at the 


“stroke of twelve,” we found ourselves 
back in our respective homes again, the 
Cinderella of old had nothing on us un- 
less it was the glass slipper. 

When we arrived in Chicago, Illin- 
ois, on the way to New York, Mr. F. M. 
Simpson of the Agricultural Research 
Division, Swift and Company, and Mrs. 
Simpson, took charge of us for the 
day, showing us through a portion 
of the Swift plant, taking us to lunch, 
and making it possible to see much of 
their city by placing at our disposal an 
automobile and chauffeur-guide. While 
at the Swift & Company offices, Mr. 
Simpson and members of the Advertis- 
ing Department showed us what they 
plan to do in furthering consumption of 
lamb. We were pleased to learn they 
contemplate pushing lamb more than 
ever before. Mrs. Simpson saw us 
settled on the Broadway Limited for 
New York before saying good-bye. 

As we stepped off the train at the 
Pennsylvania Station in New York City 
on the morning of the 28th we were 
greeted by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hogan, 
who, besides being our guardian angel 
while there, also serves as head of the 


lary Activities 


Education Department of Botany Wor- 
sted Mills. 

From the station we were whisked 
to a lavish suite in the Towers of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and from then 
on, the days were a succession of ex- 
citing events. 

Back of every fairy story is a reason. 
The reason Colonel Johnson had in ask- 
ing us to New York as guests of his 
company was that he wished us to see 
what happens to our wool after it leaves 
the sheep’s back. What we saw and 
learned as we were guided through 
phase after phase of worsted manufac- 
turing is a story none of us will ever for- 
get. One full day we spent watching the 
raw wool being transformed from dirty 
masses of greased wool into beautiful 
materials of many weights, weaves, and 
colors. Another day was spent at the 
mill visiting the testing laboratory and 
the Products Department, one branch 
of which is the plant for manufacturing 
Botany ties. Here, an average of over 
52,000 ties a week are made during the 
entire year. (Many of our readers are 
familiar with the excellent quality of 
the Botany tie as they have been sold 
at the Pacific International exposition 
and at numerous conventions by the 
auxiliary.) We were also shown the 
company’s offices and showrooms in 
New York City. 

Colonel “Godfather” Johnson thought 
our trip to see what happens to wool 
after it leaves the sheep would not be 
complete without a trip to Boston to 
see the wool market and so, with an- 
other whisk of the magic wand, we 
traveled to Boston and Summer Street 
where we saw the center of the wool 
trade. Here, Mr. H. Clyde Moore, pres- 
ident of the National Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation, was our host. He took us 
through their large warehouses and 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Cor- 
respondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
Fruitland, Utah. 








graciously supplied us with a car and 
chauffeur to finish the day sightseeing 
in and around Boston. 

Although we were intensely interested 
in learning all we could about what hap- 
pens to wool after it leaves the sheep, 
this by no means took up the time of 
our trip. Colonel “Godfather” Johnson, 
and Gertrude “Guardian Angel” Hogan 
left no stone unturned to insure our 
having the best time possible. 

In New York we went sight-seeing 
and shopping, and dined at such talked- 
of places as the Rainbow Room atop 
Rockefeller Center; the Starlight Roof; 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel; Hawaiian 
Room, Lexington Hotel; Viennese 
Room on the roof of the St. Regis; and 
the Bowman Room of the Biltmore. 
Some of the best plays and musical 
comedies as well as the famous Music 
Hall at Radio City, and the Ice Carni- 
val, came in for their share of our 
attention. 

Not content with showing us New 
York and Boston, our hosts again wav- 
ed the magic wand, and we found our- 
selves in Atlantic City, where we rode 
in wheel chairs along the famous board- 
walk. 

We left Atlantic City for Washington, 
D. C., where we occupied the Richard 
Crooks’ suite at the Raleigh Hotel. 
From the Raleigh we took a limousine 
driven by a guide-chauffeur and spent 
a most interesting day seeing the sights 
of our nation’s capital—the beautiful 
government buildings, the embassies of 
all nations, Arlington Cemetery and 
Lee’s Mansion, the monuments, out- 
standing of which was the Lincoln 
Memorial; and last but not least, 
Mount Vernon and Annapolis. 

Mrs. “Guardian Angel” Hogan made 
possible one of our most pleasant days 
when she drove us up to West Point 
along the Hudson River. On our re- 
turn trip we stopped at her home for 
a delicious chicken dinner. 

This report has just touched the high 
spots of our trip in order that the aux- 
iliary members may know what a friend 


























WYOMING SHEEP OUTFIT 
For Sale 


Perfect set-up. Year round range for 5000 
head of sheep with forest permit, two shares 
of stock in Rock Springs Grazing Association, 
4300 crossbred ewes, 700 ewe lambs. 






Located in Sublett and Sweetwater counties. 


For Particulars, write: 
Anton Jensen or Jensen Brothers 


Brigham City, Utah Rock Springs Wyoming 















CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 



























American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25¢ 
All_memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 

geny record and have as the di 
State and Federal agencies in the U. 9S. 

Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
ge Laalie L. Crane, Seats Rosa, Calif.; Direc- 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Sec: cretary- 
Tstien Dr. Fredric S. ‘Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 

C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska ; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Illinois ; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota ; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia ; 
aE Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 
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“Car Seal” 
SHEEP 


with the NEW Self-piercing 


TAMP-R-PRUF 





Does away with old-fashioned Ear-tag- 
ging, notching or branding. Provides 
_—— identification. Easy > apply. 

e smooth tube-lock greatly elimi-: 
nates irritation and infection. Costs 
little. Used by hundreds of breeders. 


Write for price list and samples 
SECURITY SEAL COMPANY 








we have in the Botany Worsted Mills 
and its president, Colonel Johnson, who, 
busy man though he is, took time off 
to plan this wonderful trip for us and 
to meet us on four different occasions 
at lunch and discuss the wool business 
both from our angle and from his. 

Mrs. Hogan, too, as head of one of 
the company’s departments, is a busy 
woman, but she was more than gener- 
ous with her time and talents to make 
our stay enjoyable to the last minute. 
Mr. F. Eugene Ackerman of the Am- 
erican Wool Council, we wish to thank 
also for arranging a luncheon for us and 
for taking time to go over plans for our 
promotion work. 

When we asked the Colonel what 
suggestions he had for us to bring home, 
he stated there was a great deal that 
could be accomplished if only the wool 
grower, dealer, and manufacturer, would 
get together more often and go over 
their problems together; also, that we 
stress as much as possible the buying of 
American wool in American-made gar- 
ments. 

When at last we boarded our trains 
for the homeward trip on the evening 
of June 6, we four modern Cinderellas 
felt as though we had indeed been in 
another world from which we emerged 
wiser and happier—and I might add, 
pounds heavier. 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith 





COLORADO 
Western Slope Chapter 


N April the 19th, the Women’s 
Auxiliary met in regular session and 
enjoyed a moving picture, presented by 
J. R. Hartman, Montrose County 
Agent, entitled “Meat and Romance.” 
Mrs. R. P. Roberts, local Red Cross 
chairman, gave instructions in knitting 
sweaters to each member. 
The auxiliary made plans to sponsor 
a lamb and ram show at the Junior 
Fair this fall. A committee was named. 
On May 17, the regular session was 
held with Martha Jane Ulrich of State 
College at Fort Collins presenting a 
most interesting and educational talk 
on “Textiles.” She illustrated her talk 
with an excellent display of fabrics. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 


The National Wool Gro, 


















Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOms 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 
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Where the Sheepmen Stay 
Ogden Pioneer Days: July 19-24 


THE HEALY HOTEL 
Opposite Union Station 
Ogden, Utah 


DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 


EARL W. FOLKMAN, Manager 














Meet Your Friends 
at the 


Ben Lomond 
Hotel 


in Ogden, Utah 





Stockmen’s 
Headquarters 
Coffee Shop and Newly Air 
Dining Room Conditioned 


(The New Hotel at the Old Location) 





During Pioneer Days, July 19-24 








Pic 


@ Spectacular new phenothiazine 
worm remedy removes six species 
of sheep worms. 


® PTZ now available in two forms for 
sheep—PTZ Pellets (new and cheaper 
than capsules) and PTZ Drench. 

@ Either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Drench 
provide a way to give a correct, accurate 
dose. Both are easy to give and highly 
effective against six species of worms, 
including the destructive stomach 
worms and nodular worms. 

@ Get PTZ from your Dr. Hess Dealer 
or write Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 
Ohio. 
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Routt-Moffat Chapter 


The Women’s Auxiliary to the Routt- 
Moffat Wool Growers met at the home 
of Mrs. W. W. McWilliams and gave a 
covered-dish luncheon. Mrs. John Pap- 
gulas acted as co-hostess. Each one 
present received an orchid and pompom 
as favors. At the regular business meet- 
ing which followed, officers for the com- 
ing year were elected. 

It was decided to adjourn for the 
summer months, the next meeting being 
scheduled for Monday, September 8, 
1941, 

Mrs. Louis Visintainer, Reporter 


Colorado River Chapter 


The Colorado River Chapter of the 
Women’s Auxiliary met at the American 
Legion Hall in Glenwood Springs on 
Thursday, May 22, for its regular meet- 
ing. 

The chapter is sponsoring a wool es- 
say contest. The rules of the contest 
were read at the meeting and judges 
chosen. The Wool Growers Association 
is donating thirty dollars to be given 
as prizes in this contest. 

The chapter has some wool from 
which it is going to have blankets made. 
These blankets will be raffled off at the 
wool growers’ annual convention to be 
held August 13-15 in Glenwood Springs. 
Plans for the entertainment of the la- 
dies at the convention were discussed. 

Lamb recipe books and stamps adver- 
tising the use of lamb were handed out 
to be distributed. 

Karma Jolley, Reporter 





TEXAS 


E Directors of the Women’s Aux- 

iliary of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association met for the second 
quarterly meeting in Junction on June 
Sand 6, and were cordially greeted on 
the evening of the 5th by the citizens of 
Junction and its county. A party on 
the lawn of the Las Lomas Hotel pro- 
vided a very delightful occasion for a 
“get-together.” 

The following morning at a special 
program the presentation of awards to 
essay contestants was made for their 
work on the subject, “Wool and Mo- 
hair.” The contest had been sponsored 
by the auxiliary and the awards were 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in nermal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 
Best of feed and water with = attendants night and day. 


Ample facilities for long or short f 
Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, st. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 


. Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY : 


50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilittes. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete informatiog. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Steck Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








15% Reduction in Stocker & Feeder Rates 
by Rail to & through the Central Markets 


Effective August 1, livestock producers may sell 

feeder livestock on the Ogden Market and the 85% 

freight rate may be retained from point of origin 
through to range or feed lot. 


The Ogden Union Stockyards Company 


Ogden, Utah 








WESTERN SHEEP GROWERS 
PREPAREDNESS IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE HOUR 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


IS PREPARED 


With a complete,,.capable and thoroughly experienced sales organiza- 
tion at all the leddihg Market Centers to satisfactorily handle your con- 
signments. 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


DENVER and OGDEN 
and 
Nine other Leading Markets 








Unbiased Market Advice and Information Free Upon Request. 











NATIONAL RAM SALE - AUGUST 26-27 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 








































North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 


Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 














WORLD FAMOUS 
“HOME ON THE RANGE” 
SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


1941 MODEL 
GREATLY 
IMPROVED 


Will save you 





horses, yet 
gives you the 
use of your 
truck for haul- 









Can be drawn 
> by car or sad- 
ydle horse. Full 
' Size bed, G. 
- W. stove, cup- 
~~’ board, table, 
bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 
Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 


Write for literature 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 





































Paragon Printing Co. 


* | PRINTERS 
of Publications - Books 
Catalogues - Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 

Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Dial 3-5897 122-124 W. on Second So. 
38-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 














For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 






















presented by Mrs. J. T. Johnson. Wool- 
en quilts were given Billy Lazon of 
Ozona, Bob Silliman of Fort Stockton, 
Gene Alley of San Angelo, and Lucille 
Cowsert of Rocksprings. 

At the business meeting plans were 
made to investigate the possibilities of 
displaying wool and mohair exhibits at 
the conventions of the National Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs and the National 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. Commit- 
tees were also appointed to work in 
conjunction with the men in arranging 
for Lamb Week. 
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Niagara | 
Yow KOLODIP 


KILLS TICKS AND LICE ON 
SHEEP AND LICE ON GOATS 


IN ONE DIPPING. 


One Dipping Eradicates the Existing a 
Infestation and Continues to Kill 
Parasites for Several Months 





@ For the most effective and ego. 
nomical method of killing ticks and 
lice on sheep, and lice on goats, use 
Niagara NEW KOLODIP. This re- 
markable material eradicates the ex- 
isting infestation in one dipping and 
continues to kill parasites for sey- 
eral months following. NEW KOLO- 
DIP is not actively poisonous to man 
or animal . . . and it does not injure 
wool when used in accordance with 
directions on the package. It is ef- 
fective when mixed with any kind of 
water. Start protecting your animals 
the economical NEW KOLODIP way, 
today. For easy handling, it comes 
packed in 8 pound fiber “pour spout” 
type cans, Each package makes 100 
gallons of effective swim. Six 8 
pound cans are packed in strong fiber 
shipping carton or 48 pounds total, 
sufficient NEW KOLODIP for 600 
gallons of swim. 



















@ Because NEW KOLODIP contains 
Bentonite Sulphur, it possesses valu- 
able characteristics NOT found in any 
other animal dip. 





NIAGARA SPRAYER 






\ 





Middleport, New York 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian Associate .. . 
Spray Co., Ltd... . 


Jacksonville, Fila. 
Niagara Brand 
Burlington, Ontario. 
























4 PRINTING PLATES 
ONE OR MORE COLO 


158 REGENT ST. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
b PHONE 3-8564 
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